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WELCOME 


HOW MANY CLOWNS can fit in a car? It’s 

a question that has been pondered for as long 
as harlequins and automobiles have co-existed. 
(The answer, according to Greg DeSanto of the 
International Clown Hall Of Fame, is between 
14 and 21; it’s unclear whether DeSanto 
provided this statement while throwing 

a custard pie and tooting a giant horn.) 

Frankly, though, we have a better 
question: how many clowns can fit on an 
Empire cover? Well, the jury’s still out, but 
as this issue proves, it’s at least two. We’ve 
showcased Jokers before — from Heath 
Ledger’s knives-and-lint jester to Jared Leto’s 
glam gangster to Joaquin Phoenix’s sadsack 
Arthur Fleck. But never before have we 
featured the clown prince of crime and his 
clown princess, Harley Quinn. Talk about 
a dynamic duo. 

The upcoming Joker: Folie A Deux, 
reuniting star Phoenix with director Todd 
Phillips and throwing Lady Gaga into the mix, 
is set to be a comic-book movie like no other. 
The first movie made a billion bucks. Now, 
there will be romance. There will be singing. 
There will be chaos. All bets are off, and Alex 
Godfrey went full-pelt in assembling our cover 
story, journeying to the Chateau Marmont in 
LA to meet the director and doing world-first 
interviews with the stars. The article, from page 
s highly likely to put a smile on your face. 
In other news, we spent a whole day with 
the one and only Jeff Goldblum, who was 
happy to answer your most urgent questions 
— to find out ifhe can make himself yawn, 


head topage 56 We caught up with Kate 


Winslet, chatted xenomorphs with Cailee 
Spaeny, and talked to rhino-attack survivor Paul 
Mescal. Plus, those nice folks at Laika not only 
gave us a world-exclusive look at their next film, 
Wildwood, but created Empire’s first-ever 
stop-motion animated digital cover — head 


online to take a look. 


Enjoy the issue. 
NICK DE SEMLYEN 


@nickdesemlyen 


SUBSCRIBER COVER 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover by Peter Strain 
This stunning piece of art, fusing the Joker and Harley, was 
created by Belfast-based Association Of Illustrators And 
Communication Arts award-winning artist Peter Strain. To see 
more of Peter’s work, head tq peterstrain.co.uki 
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DISPATCHES 


“You know what you get when you 
meet Todd Phillips in LA to discuss 
Joker: Folie A Deux? You get — as 
somebody once put it — what you 
fucking deserve. Which is a two-hour 
interview over breakfast, involving 
chat about controversy, expectation, 
Charles Manson and showtunes.” 


"It was perhaps no coincidence 
that | spoke to Saoirse Ronan on 
the one good day of British weather 
that we got this month. A ray of light, 
who spoke about the troubles 
and triumphs of her character in 
The Outrun.” 


“Jeff Goldblum called me ‘a vision 


in beige’ when | hosted an Empire VIP 


Club Q&A with him. Having spoken 
to him that day already for the mag 
(see| page 56), | was somewhat 
prepared for the charm, the wit, the 


tangents. But you can never be wholly 
prepared for Jeff Goldblum. He was 
an absolute joy.” 


Kudrow. Or is it Regina biopic of war 
photographer 


Lee Miller. 


The great Viggo 
Mortensen viggoes 
down Memory Lane. 


Phalange? Or Princess 
Consuela Banana-Hammock? 
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COMMENT 


THE BIG QUESTION 


THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 
WHICH NEW EMOTIONS SHOULD 
APPEAR IN A THEORETICAL 
‘INSIDE OUT 3’? 


LETTER |LETTER OF THE MONTH | THE MONTH 


Just wanted to say an amazing thank you for 
your latest issue with a feature about The Last 
bloody Starfighter [‘Changing The Game’, issue 
#430]! When I turned to that page I audibly said, 
“No fucking way!” I remember watching it as 
akid and being creeped out when the guy’s 
head gets melted, and I think it’s a thoroughly 
underappreciated piece of ’80s filmmaking. 
Bring on the remake and/or sequel. ‘The Last 
Starfighters’, surely! 

PETER BEE, VIA EMAIL 

Yes fucking way! Thanks for your enthusiasm, 
Peter — have a Picturehouse membership on us. 
Hopefully you'll still be a member by the time ‘The 
Last Starfighters’ gets greenlit. 


. Empire's star letter wins a Picturehouse 
ictwe Membership, valid for one year at all 
>) Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, 
Nourse including the flagship Picturehouse Central 
in London’s West End. The Membership 
comes pre-loaded with five free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive 
discounts on food, snacks and drinks. When you write to us, please include 
your full contact details so we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


ON THE SAD DEATH OF SHELLEY DUVALL: 


Damn. Say what you want about Altman’s 
Popeye film (personally, | thought it was 
pretty much perfect). But her take on Olive 
Oyl was SPOT ON. RIP. 

JOEL COUPLAND 


With The Bikeriders, Tom Hardy has 
surely cemented his status as a titan of 
modern cinema. | think it should join Locke 
as required viewing for any student of 
Mr Hardy’s work. 

KEVIN STEWART, COUNTY CARLOW, IRELAND 
We are huge fans here of the criminally 
underrated Locke — or, as we now like to call 
it, ‘The Car-Rider’. 


Off to enjoy the Barbenheimer of horror: 
In A Violent Longlegs. Much better 
than the football. 

@GENGENS 


| have just read your ranking of the films of 
2004 [‘The Ranking’, issue #430] and | will not 
stand for the erasure of the cinematic 


masterpiece that is Shrek 2. It had it all: laughs, 


heart... more laughs! What else can we ask 
for from a movie? 
ADAM CLINTON, VIA EMAIL 


It was, as Lord Farquaad would put it, a sacrifice 


we were willing to make. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


JANUARY 2008 


Empire has featured other Jokers on our 
cover, including Joaquin Phoenix’s first 
go-around in 2019, and Jared Leto’s 
short-lived stint in 2015. But our very first 
cover-clown was for The Dark Knight, 
back in 2008. At the time, Heath Ledger 
was still considered an unlikely choice for 
the role — not yet the Oscar-winning 
performance we all now rightly venerate. 
“| certainly had to put on a brave face,” 
Ledger admitted to us on set. 

His co-star, Michael Caine, was 
blunter. “If | put myself in a producer’s 
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shoes, | think: ‘Wait a minute, we are 
making a movie about the Joker,” the 
then-74-year-old actor ruminated. “Now, 
we have had Jack Nicholson, who is one 
of the greatest Jokers and one of the 
greatest characters in this kind of movie. 
| have worked with Jack and | know him 
really well. You do not really want to 
follow Jack into anything. Unless it’s 

a nightclub.” Luckily, Caine reported that 
Ledger was “so stunning” and “scary” 
that the British star “completely forgot 
his lines”. Classic Joker mischief. 


Definitely Existential 
Dread, voiced by 
Werner Herzog. 
@DAVETHEYOGI 


Kill the dad. 
Introduce Grief. 
@GEORGEOCONNORS8 


She’s getting deeper 
into her teens so we 
need Sass, Banter 
and Existential 
Dread. 
@THATMASONBOIII 


Confidence, voiced 
by George Clooney. 
@JOURNOADAMB 


Walking Into A Room 
And Forgetting What 
You Went In For. 
@JONSPAREY 


Love takes over, 
shutting down the 
brain — and the 
controls don’t 
work anymore. 
@ARRONFRANCE 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT. @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


EMPIRE MAGAZINE, THE LANTERN, 75 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON NW1 2PL 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM|/ @EMPIREMAGAZINE (#EMPIRELETTERS) 4 FB.COM/EMPIREMAGAZINE 


Go deeper into the world’s 
best TV podcast 


ILOT+ 


An exclusive second episode every week 
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>. Get the regular Monday podcast early 


Spoiler specials for the biggest shows, 
with incredible access 


and completely ad-free 


Subscribe 


@pilottvpod 
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THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE EXPERIENCE 


Reading the magazine is only the beginning. To get closer to Hollywood than ever before, 
join the Empire VIP Club. Screenings with A-listers in the house, our deep-dive Spoiler 
Special podcast, the magazine direct to your door with bespoke covers, plus free cinema 
tickets. All for the incredible value of £8.99 a month. Join us today! SCAN HERE 
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ONLY £8.99 
PER MONTH* 
Worth over £130! 


INCLUDES: 


@ Exclusive live events, including 
preview screenings and Q&As 


@ 13 print issues of Empire a year 


Choice of an annual Picturehouse 
Membership or a Cineworld 
regular Combo deal, with two 
cinema tickets** 


Access to the Empire Spoiler 
Special podcast 


@ Exclusive collectible covers 


@ Digital edition of Empire 


@ Access to back issues of Empire 


@ Empire Insider newsletter 


cineworld 
EE 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST MOVIE MAGAZINE 


Terms & Conditions: *Offer ends 28/08/24. We can currently offer the Empire VIP Club Membership to UK customers only. Your magazine will start with the next available issue. Prices quoted apply when 
paying by annual recurring payment. Six-month payments and one-off payments are also available, please see website for details. The minimum term is 13 issues. After your first 13 issues your 
Membership will continue at this offer price unless you are notified otherwise. You will not receive a renewal reminder and the recurring payments will continue to be taken unless you tell us otherwise. 
This offer cannot be used in conjunction with any other offer. **Details of how to redeem your Picturehouse Membership or Cineworld regular Combo deal and tickets will be sent to you via email once 
payment has been received and after the 14-day cooling-off period has passed. Please note this can take up to 16 days. NB: To sign up with Picturehouse you will need to be 16+ years old. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL INTEL, FROM HOLLYWOOD AND BEYOND 


Ancient Rome goe 
beast mode 


GLADIATOR II 


WORDS HAYLEY CAMPBELL 


WHEN A TRAILER drops for a film starring Paul 
Mescal, Pedro Pascal and Denzel Washington, it 
would take something truly huge to draw the 
spotlight away from that cast. Maybe something 
as big as... a rhino. When we got our first look at 
Gladiator I, that armour-plated animal — ridden 
by a Roman soldier drenched in blood and 
charging straight for Mescal’s vengeful slave 
Lucius — became one of the buzziest, most 
talked-about moments. Judging from its 
reception, the rhino alone could be worth the 
24-year wait for the sequel. 

It was Ridley Scott’s idea. In the first film, 
Russell Crowe’s Maximus fought a Bengal tiger 
who measured 11 feet from nose to tail — with 
both real and fake giant cats used for the film. In 
a bid to up the stakes for the sequel, Scott decided 
that this hench, horned steed needed to be built, 
using big advancements in technology to do so. 
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“Computerisation and AI — you have to 
embrace it,” he tells Empire. “I can havea 
computer read every molecule and wrinkle on 
arhino and then cut it on a thick piece of plastic, 
absolutely as a rhino’s body, which is then 
tailored to a skeleton shape.” For the set-piece, 
which sees Lucius pitted against the beast in the 
Colosseum, the skeleton was placed on an 
eight-wheel electronic dolly and driven by digital 
instructions. “I have this thing that can do 40 
miles an hour, spin on the spot, wag its head and 
snarl,” Scott grins. “A two-ton rhino with a guy on 
its back! I mean, it’s a lot of fun.” 

The sequence is just one of the ways in which 
Gladiator IT is driving its action into bigger, bolder 
terrain. Take another ambitious fight scene 
in which Romans, under the rule of Joseph 
Quinn’s Emperor Geta, flood a giant tank in 
the amphitheatre, creating a fake sea full of 
bloodthirsty sharks. It sets the stage for a brutal 
naval battle to be enjoyed by the surrounding 
spectators. When a wounded gladiator falls from 
a ship, he’s soon enough whisked away by a toothy 
foe waiting in the water. Screenwriter David 
Scarpa says that what we see in the film isn’t 
a big leap from what actually happened. “They 
used every conceivable kind of animal in the 


~ 


Colosseum and in ancient Rome,” he explains. 
“So if they were filling up that tank, I would not 
be at all surprised that they were also filling it 
with sharks or any other kind of predator.” 

Like the rhino, something Scott suggested 
to the writer early in the drafting process, Scarpa 
believes the naval battle couldn’t have been in the 
first film — technology had not yet advanced to 
the level it required. “They wouldn’t have been 
able to really pull off something of that scale and 
magnitude, and now they were able to,” he says. 
“So it was definitely something that we saw 
ourselves incorporating from the start.” 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Animal 
attraction: the 
film features 

a two-ton rhino; 
Director Ridley 
Scott (in white 


hat) on set; 


Slave Lucius 
(Paul Mescal) 
has his eye on 
the prize (and 
the rhino). 


Scott has never shied away from spectacle, 
but believes he’s gone one step further here. “We 
begin the film with probably the biggest action 
sequence I’ve ever done. Probably bigger than 
anything in Napoleon,” he teases. But the 
question is: what’s it like to fight a rhino? Mescal 
is hesitant to give much away. “It’s maybe 
misleading to say that I fight a rhino,” he says. 

“T am in the presence of arhino in the Colosseum 
and, uh... other things happen.” Either way, we 
look set to be entertained. HAYLEY CAMPBELL 
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Fix up,\’ 


JON WATTS ON REUNITING 
BRAD PITT AND GEORGE 
CLOONEY FOR HIS R-RATED 
CRIME CAPER WOLFS 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


FIXERS HAVE LONG been a fascination of 
filmmakers. From Harvey Keitel’s calm, 
collected Winston ‘The Wolf’ Wolfe in 
Pulp Fiction to Jodie Foster’s sharp-talking 
Madeleine White in Inside Man, these 
smooth operators always fly solo and keep 
their cards close to their chest. Which is 
precisely why Jon Watts decided to write 
a dark comedy about two of them. “I just 
wanted to know what it would be like if two 
of those guys met,” he tells Empire. “Would 
they kill each other? Or would they become 
best friends?” 

The two guys in question are played 
by Brad Pitt and George Clooney, who first 
worked together on the Oceans trilogy. 
“[They’ve] both played that guy. It’s like two 
Michael Claytons,” says Watts in reference to 
Clooney’s seminal fixer movie. In Wolfs, 
these lone problem-solvers are individually 
called upon to dispose of a body that later, 
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look sharp 


inconveniently, turns out not to be dead. Over 
the course of a snowy night in New York, the 
men must work together and figure out what to 
do with their live cargo (played by Euphoria’s 
Austin Abrams). 

The filmmaker — who’s best known for 
his trilogy of Spider-Man movies — has always 
been interested in the crime genre; Wo/fs is in 
the same vein as his 2015 sophomore film 
Cop Car, about a corrupt sheriff played by 
Kevin Bacon. Leveraging his Spidey status, 
Watts pitched his idea to Pitt and Clooney in 
September 2021, as he was finishing No 
Way Home. After they read the script, which 
Watts wrote specifically for them, the pair 


came aboard not only as co-stars but producers. 


Why those two? “They seem like they’ve been 
in all of these films as partners, but it’s really 
only three movies, and I felt like that was 
acompletely underutilised relationship,” 
Watts explains. 

It’s quite the pivot for the filmmaker, 
co-creator of the upcoming Star Wars series 
Skeleton Crew. In fact it was on the set 
of the show in August 2022 that he began 
writing Wolfs, momentarily breaking away 
from the world of famous franchises to write 
something pared-down, original and rough 
around the edges. “It’s great to be able to write 
curse words,” laughs Watts, who promises 
plenty of violence to boot. He’s enjoyed the 
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Top to bottom: Reluctant fixer partners Nick (Brad Pitt) 
and Jack (George Clooney); Double trouble; Pitt and 
Clooney with director-writer Jon Watts. 


experience so much that talks of a sequel 

are already stirring up. “I definitely have 

an idea of how it could keep going, if everyone 
wants it to,” he teases. “Those two guys together 
— you just can’t get enough of that.” These 

may not be your friendly neighbourhood 
heroes, but they get the job done. 

BETH WEBB 


Getty Images, Netflix 


NINE INCH NAILS 


NICK CHUBA 


SLOPPY JANE FT PHOEBE BRIDGERS 


RAPMAN 


LORNE BALFE FT TIM CAPPELLO, AND 
SUNGLASSES KID 


LISTEN NOW! HEAD TO THE EMPIRE SPOTIFY 
ACCOUNT TO HEAR ALL OF THE ABOVE 


SCANDALOUS SUMMER 


THE BOYS SAUSAGE PARTY: FOODTOPIA 


The sixth episode begins with 

a graphic-content warning. What 
follows is a wildly explicit inter-food 

sex scene between hot dog Frank 
Frankfurter (Seth Rogen) and human 
Jack (Will Forte). You’ve heard 

of a corn-dog — well, this is 

a porn-dog. 


FIRST WORD 


Episode 2 of the latest season 
introduces Splinter (Rob Benedict), 
who has the power of self-replication. 
That leads to him having an orgy with 
four of his own clones, in a fairly 
disgusting self-human-centipede — 
an act of self-love which sees him 
catch conjunctivitis from himself. 


When the foodstuffs leave the shop 
and encounter rain for the first time in 
their lives, it leads to a meal- 
massacre. Bread turns to mush, a 
pumpkin gets smashed, and an iced 
bun melts to death, midway through 
having sex with a banana. Think 
Geostorm, but with more gluten. 


During rehearsals for ‘Vought On Ice’, 
Homelander (Anthony Starr) smells 
Hughie (Jack Quaid) and fires his 

laser eyes every which way. One 
skater is decapitated from a laser 
blast, another loses their fingers, 
while a poor soul has his throat 
slashed by a skate blade. 


With foodstuffs now sentient beings, 
the few remaining humans are either 
murdered or forced into cannibalism. 
Over the credits of one episode, 
Jack tearfully chews on a human foot 
while ‘Visions Of Gideon’ by Sufjan 
Stevens plays — a /a Call Me By Your 
Name’s closing credits. 


Humans’ motor functions canbe aay Sister Sage (Susan Heyward) asks 
controlled by food that crawls up \ = d The Deep (Chace Crawford) to 


their anuses, as hot dog Barry 
(Michael Cera) explains: 
“Brains aren’t in their heads 
[but] in their butts.” Barry 
then controls a human with 
murderous accuracy. Was, 


OVERALL WINNER: 


SAUSAGE PARTY: FOODTOPIA AND THE BOYS ARE ON PRIME VIDEO NOW 


In the new season’s fourth episode, 
Homelander returns to the lab where 
he was created, seeking bloody 
closure. He forces one lab tech to 
humiliatingly masturbate in front 
of his colleagues — before 
lasering his dick off and leaving 
him for dead. Yikes. 


give her a lobotomy, via the eye, 
to temporarily numb her 
brainpower. Don’t watch if 
you are a fan of not- 
getting-stabbed-in- 
the-eye. JOHN NUGENT 
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THE SUBSTANCE 


WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 
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THE DEVIL WEARS SPIDER-NOIR WHY DON'T YOU 
PRADA 2 LOVE ME? 
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ion self 


(Margaret 


—— 


Qualley). Above: 
Moore plays a 
TV fitness guru. 


ees 


SEND HELP CRIMINAL 


SHE WAS ONCE the highest-paid actress in 
Hollywood. She’s starred in a cavalcade of iconic 
90s movies, from Ghost to Indecent Proposal. Her 
pregnant Vanity Fair cover is the stuff of legend. 
Movie stars don’t get much bigger than Demi 
Moore, and few have gone through the highs and 
lows that have come with her decades-long 
career. But with body-horror The Substance, from 
French writer-director Coralie Fargeat, Moore is 
back in her biggest lead role in years — and she’s 
not just breaking out of her megawatt movie-star 
image, she’s confronting it, too. 

“My team sent it with a caveat of, ‘[We] don’t 
want to say anything about it, just read it,” 
Moore, 61, tells Empire. “Because even on paper, 
it takes you on such a wild ride. Yet it had real 
depth, and the subject is so important.” The film’s 
concept had Moore hooked. A famous fitness 
host, Elisabeth Sparkle, is fired for being “too 
old”. Desperate to stay in the spotlight, she takes 
a black-market drug which creates Sue, a younger 
version of herself (played by Margaret Qualley). 
“Tt’s such a unique way to explore the issue of 
ageing, and the male perspective of the idealised 
woman that we’ve bought into,” Moore says. “Not 
what’s been done to us, but the part we’ve played 
in doing it to ourselves.” 

Moore was nervous coming on board, 
primarily about how the film plays with tone and 
genre, moving between sci-fi, body horror and 


POSSESSION 


CAUGHT STEALING 


FIRST WORD 


dark humour. “Reading Ghost, I thought, ‘Wow, 
we've got a love story, a thriller and a comedy,” 
Moore recalls. “‘This could either be a disaster, 
or come together and somehow work. [The 
Substance] fits into that category.” 

What came easiest to Moore was digging 
into her character’s psyche. “The core of who 
Elisabeth is is very relatable to many of us,” 
she reflects. “We've all experienced a sense 
of rejection, of not being enough, of being 
discarded. You pull from your own life in all 
those ways.” Fargeat previously told Empire that 
reading Moore’s memoir Inside Out heavily 
influenced casting her — which makes sense 
to the actor. “I share quite a bit about my 
experience in relation to my body,” Moore says. 
“What I went through, the levels of humiliation, 
being told to lose weight. Whilst that was 
a circumstance I experienced, it was equally the 
process of what I put myself through, by placing 
too much of my overall value on my body. But 
within that has been my opportunity to 
overcome and actually find value in myself from 
who Iam on the inside.” To Moore, her path 
mirrors that of Elisabeth’s in this film. “It really 
comes down to acceptance of ourselves as we are. 
That when we chase something we think may be 
better, there’s the risk of losing what we have. In 
Elisabeth’s case, the journey is returning back to 
the self in its purest form.” 

The Substance is the latest in a long line of 
movies that have allowed Moore to step into 
different versions of herself. “Utilising [being an 
actor] for your own expansion and growth has 
always appealed to me,” she says. “I think in the 
same way as the duality of Striptease to G.I. Jane; 
they’re things that pushed me out of my baseline 
norm.” Trust us — Moore shaving her head for 
G.I. Jane pales in comparison to what The 
Substance has in store. 


THE SUBSTANCE IS IN CINEMAS FROM 20 SEPTEMBER 


THE THURSDAY 
MURDER CLUB 


The 
Spotlight 
Tosin 
Cole 


THE SUPACELL STAR ON 
CHANNELING HIS SOUTH LONDON 
ROOTS INTO A RISING CAREER 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


DOMIZIA SALUSEST 


“WOLVERINE IS DEFINITELY hard to kill,” 
says Tosin Cole. 

He’s been mulling over this. Cole is speaking 
to Empire during a morning off from filming 


mystery comedy thriller Three Bags Full: 
A Sheep Detective Movie, in which he stars 
alongside Hugh Jackman. For the past few 
weeks, alongside shooting that, Cole has been 
promoting his Netflix super-powered drama 
Supacell while Jackman has been promoting 
Deadpool & Wolverine. So: the super-fight is on. 
Cole doesn’t fancy his chances. “Michael 
ain’t got no offensive skills,” he says of Supacell’s 
time-manipulating lead. “Wolverine’s all 
offensive. He’s got three knives in each hand. 
So I think I’d just run away. Just teleport and 
go, ‘You know, this ain’t for me. See ya.” 
It’s amature choice, especially from an actor 
who consumed everything X-Men as he grew up 
in South London. Not that he was thinking about 
acting back then, he says — his career began as a 
weekend hobby when he was 16, at London’s 
Intermission Youth Theatre. Things accelerated 
quickly, though: he was cast in EastEnders spin- 
off £20 when he was 17, then Hollyoaks at 19. 
“Even then I didn’t really take it too seriously. 
I was just like, ‘I get to be on TV!” he laughs. Above 
Which is just as well, as after a year on Hollyoaks, and right: 
his character Neil was ceremoniously killed in Tosin Cole, 
a minibus explosion. “Tragic death,” deadpans photographed 
Cole now. He seems okay about it. exclusively for 
As he worked on Hollyoaks, though, he Empire in 
started developing his tastes. He’d been amazed London on 
when he saw Idris Elba, whom he’d loved in The 15 July 2024. 
Wire, starring — with his own Hackney accent Far right: The 
— in Luther. “It was, ‘Okay, well, he’s British. All actor (centre) 
that time I’d thought he was American.” And at in Supacell. 
21, Cole auditioned to play Finn in Star Wars: 
The Force Awakens. Needless to say he didn’t get 
it, but J.J. Abrams cast him as an X-wing pilot 
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BETWEEN 
SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 


| 
THE sHOoOw 
DEMON SLAYER 


“I really enjoy it. 


Sometimes when 
I’m watching a 
series | can’t enjoy it 
because I’m being 
critical, because of 
work. But anime, 

I can just switch off 


and watch it.” 


THE BOOK 
LEADING FROM 
THE HEART — 
COACH K 
“I got into it through 
The Bear. I’m a big 
basketball fan as 
well, so | wanted to 
read it. Coach K was 
the most successful 
college basketball 
coach. He talks 
about leadership, 
about managing your 
life, and it’s about his 
own journey as well. 


It’s pretty cool.” 


THE 
PODCAST 
THE JOE BUDDEN 
PODCAST 
“| was listening 
to this when the 
Kendrick Lamar and 
Drake feud was 
going on, hearing 
his take on it.” 


instead. Everything was huge on that 
set, he remembers; he was especially 
impressed with the catering (“I was 
like, ‘Yeah, they’ve got money cause 
even the snacks taste good’”). And 
the production inspired him: “Even 
though it didn’t work out the way 
I wanted to, it put a fire in me.” 

He stepped up: next came 
aregular stint as companion Ryan 
in Doctor Who, then parts in films: 
The Souvenir, Till, Bob Marley: One 
Love. And now, Supacell, in which 
Cole plays two versions of Michael 
— the clean-cut courier, and his 
portentous future self. “It’s yin and 
yang, almost. Future Michael’s 
so run-down, he’s raggedy. Present 
Michael can’t believe this is what 
he’s turned out to be. It was good to 
show that much range.” 

For a couple of weeks, Supacell 
was Netflix’s most-watched show 
in the world, and for Cole, taking 
South London global has been 
momentous. “When youre watching 
films from any area, you feel like 
youre in that area. So it’s only right 
that we get our time to do that. To 
showcase these stories. Where we’re 
coming from. And to be number 
one with an original thing, with the 
resources that we had — it’s great. We 
were the underdog.” 


For Cole, meanwhile, such attention is 
changing his life. “It’s brewing,” he says. “Things 
are happening. You notice a difference, for sure. 
Public perception is a bit different. I’m trying to 
get my head around that.” He’s powering up. 
Watch your step, Wolverine. 


SUPACELL IS ON NETFLIX NOW 


aah 


wt 
FAREWELL T0 
A ONE-OF-A- 
KIND LEGEND 


SHELLEY DUVALL WAS 
uncategorisable. A skilful, mercurial 
talent who could switch effortlessly 
between comedy and drama, her 
quality of being simultaneously 
off-kilter and charming attracted the 
attention of Stanley Kubrick, Robert 
Altman and more. Following her death 
in July, we delve into her defining roles. 


(THIEVES LIKE US, 1974) 

Duvall excels in her first lead role as 
local girl Keechie, who falls for inept 
gangster Bowie (Keith Carradine) 

to become the Bonnie and Clyde of 
the Depression-era South. Duvall’s 
beguiling presence makes the tragic 
outcome even more moving. 


(8 WOMEN, 1977) 
The zenith of Duvall’s seven 
collaborations with Altman is her 
semi-improvised turn as a narcissistic 
spa worker who befriends colleague 
Pinky (Sissy Spacek), leading to 

a dream-like fusing of their 
identities. Duvall is 
immense, by turns hilarious 
(watch her =] 
continually 

get her skirt —" 


caught in car 


Mn FIRST WORD 


(POPEYE, 1980) 
Duvall was born to play Olive, the 
girlfriend of the titular spinach- 
guzzling sailor (Robin Williams) in 
Altman’s live-action musical. She 
perfectly embodies the film’s stylised 
tone but adds genuine heart. She also 
owns the aching ballad ‘He Needs Me’. 


(THE SHINING, 1980) 

Duvall’s clashes with Kubrick are 
legendary but her performance 
transcends the behind-the-scenes 
tumult. She is at her most virtuosic 
and vulnerable, making Wendy 
Torrance’s fear of her increasingly 
unhinged husband palpable, but also 
displaying a steeliness as a mother 
trying to protect her son. A complex, 
iconic scream queen. 


(THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 1996) 

Duvall may be on the periphery of 
Jane Campion’s Henry James 
adaptation, but she still packs 
a punch. She is Countess 
Gemini, sister of conniving 
Gilbert Osmond (John 

% Malkovich), 

-} aseemingly 

+ simple figure of 


Tosin wears: Olive green zip jacket: Kiko Kostadinov; T-Shirt: Uniqlo; Jeans: Frame; Trainers: Nike; Denim jacket: Fendi. Alamy, Shutterstock 


Stylist: Harry Clements at One Represents. Grooming: Francesca Daniella. Hair: Ratty the Barber. 


doors) and ~~ fun elevated by 
touching, a Duvall with empathy 
poignant portrait of and clear-eyed 
fragility and delusion. intelligence. IAN FREER 
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- Taking Oz up 7 


an octave 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


BASED ON ONE of the biggest stage musicals of 
this century, Wicked will tell the story of how an 
unassuming young woman, Elphaba (played by 
Cynthia Erivo), became the Wicked Witch Of 
The West, the scourge of the land of Oz. Carrying 
the expectations of millions of fans, Jon M. Chu, 
director of the two-part adaptation, talks us 
through key songs from the first film, and his 
quest to give his Wicked its own brand of magic. 


‘NO ONE MOURNS THE WICKED’ 


“In those first 60 seconds, you're going to 
experience Oz ina totally new, more raw way,” 
says Chu of the film’s opening number, which 
flies over Oz (“you'll see the nine million tulips 
that we really planted”) and finds the Munchkins 
celebrating the Wicked Witch’s death. “The 
stage show opens as almost dystopian, but 

I always thought that it’s a celebration that she’s 
dead, so this should be a happy occasion... It 
begins a little more joyous than the show, but 
then quickly takes a turn and gets darker.” 


‘WHAT IS THIS FEELING?’ 
The story flashes back to Elphaba’s first day at 
Shiz University (ike Hogwarts with singing), 
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N U ON BRINGING THE SHOW-STOPPING 
MBERS OF WICKED TO THE BIG SCREEN 


FIRST WORD 


- THE PLATFORM 


where she’s keen to learn all she can from the 
Wizard Of Oz. She’s assigned to star pupil Glinda 
(Ariana Grande). Complete opposites, they 
initially clash. “Everyone wonders why this 
song isn’t just call “Loathing’,” says Chu of the 
number, which features the word frequently 
in its lyrics, and plays as a montage of the girls’ 
first weeks at Shiz. “But I love that it’s called 
“What Is This Feeling?’ because I don’t think 
the feeling is loathing at all. It’s two people 
resisting the person who will change the rest 
of their life.” 


An elaborate sequence in the film sees school 
hunk Fiyero (Jonathan Bailey) encouraging 
Shiz students, particularly Elphaba, to throw 
away their books and have fun. Chu calls it 
“the most technologically difficult” musical 
number, because it involves a dance sequence 
in a spinning tubular library — “we were 
literally defying gravity” — and covers multiple 
locations, eventually arriving in The Ozdust. 


In the stage show, it’s a ballroom. Here, “it’s ON KEEPING A TEDIOUS TV 


the underbelly of Oz... What happens with TROPE OUT OF THE KITCHEN 
Elphaba and Glinda there is the centre of 
our movie.” 


Glinda attempts to teach Elphaba the secrets of 
popularity in a song that’s more a test of comedy 
chops than vocals. Chu said it required some 
adapting to make it less vaudevillian than on 
stage, “which you can’t really do in a movie”, but 
he had no doubts about Grande’s comedy skills. 
“You've seen her on Saturday Night Live... She 
knows her timing.” He says Grande, who lobbied 
for years for the role, took it extremely seriously. 
“Tt’s a full transformation. She was doing 
Glinda’s voice all the time on set.” 


For the show’s biggest song, about Elphaba 
choosing her own destiny, Chu wanted to create 
a moment that “uses every inch of the screen 
and the speakers”. The song is a test for any 
vocalist, but Erivo made it even tougher for 
herself: like Grande, she chose to sing live on set. 
“Cynthia’s flying,” says Chu. “She has this big 
harness on. I’m like, “We'll be blowing wind at 
you. You'll be flipping. You probably can’t sing 
like that.’ She said, ‘I’m going to do it, Jon. ’m 

a singer.” Erivo trained for a year for the 
sequence, then the actors’ strike hit, delaying 
shooting by six months. “She came back ready,” 
he laughs. And went out on a very long, very 
high note. “I said, ‘Just fake the end, keep 

your mouth open... But she did it [for real]. 
Every time.” As with her character, never 
underestimate her power. 


FX/Disney, Marco Vittur 


WICKED IS IN CINEMAS FROM 22 NOVEMBER 
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Into 
the 
wild 


TRAVIS KNIGHT ON PUSHING 
LAIKA’S LIMITS WITH NEW 
STOP-MOTION ADVENTURE 
WILDWOOD 


WORDS JORDAN KING 


FROM THE MOMENT Travis Knight first 
glimpsed an unfinished draft of Colin Meloy’s 
novel Wildwood 13 years ago, he knew it was 
a story he and his team at Laika had to tell. 

Set in, as Knight describes it, “an American 
Narnia” hidden among the woodlands of his 
native Portland, Oregon, the book — a coming- 
of-age fantasy epic, with illustrations by Meloy’s 
wife Carson Ellis — reminded him of stories his 
mother read to him as a boy. “It had magic, it had 
wonder, it had danger, and it drew breath from 
the same air as Tolkien and Baum and Dahl,” 
the Kubo And The Two Strings filmmaker tells 
Empire. “But it also had this contemporary edge 
I’d never really seen before. I just fell in love 
with it.” 

That love has driven Laika’s decade-long 
journey to bring Wildwood’s forested fantasia 
to the big screen. “A huge part of the reason 
it’s taken us so long to bring this to life 
cinematically is that it’s incredibly ambitious,” 
explains Knight. “There’s all these elements that 
are really challenging to do in stop-motion.” 
Teasing colossal battles and audacious aerial 
dogfights involving anthropomorphic birds and 
coyotes (“It’s bananas!”), the director — who 
views Laika’s latest as the culmination of 
everything his studio’s learned since 2009’s 
Coraline — describes Wildwood as “the hardest 
thing we have ever done”. 

But Laika isn’t just pushing the stop-motion 
envelope with spectacle. Knight, his animators 
and voice cast (Carey Mulligan! Mahershala Ali! 
Tom Waits!) took a granular approach to 
capturing the emotion of Meloy’s tragedy- 
infused tale. Cue experiments with 3D printing, 
animators filming themselves to study human 
expressions and movement, and a focus on 
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Shayan Asgharnia 


nuanced performances from the actors. “These 
little assemblages of steel and silicon look like 
real people with real hopes and dreams,” says 
Knight. “It’s something that doesn’t always get 
attention, because it’s not all whizz-bang... but 
emotionally it is”” 

Central to the story is 13-year-old Prue 
McKeel (Peyton Elizabeth Lee), who’s drawn 
into the titular wilderness alongside D&D- 
loving classmate Curtis (Jacob Tremblay) after 
a murder of crows abduct her baby brother. 
“Prue’s one of those great young-adult 
protagonists we meet on the bittersweet 
precipice of crossing the Rubicon from 
childhood to adulthood,” says Knight of 
Wildwood’s headstrong hero. For him, Prue is 
as much a reflection of his own Beaver State 
upbringing as a spiritual sibling to her 
magical-realm-traversing antecedent, Coraline. 
“She’s a very Portland kid,” states the proud 
Oregonian, relating how Prue’s adventurous 
disposition reminds him of his younger self and 
the kids he grew up with. 

Among the myriad woodland creatures Prue 
meets on her journey to save her brother and 
unravel Wildwood’s mysteries is “mentor figure” 
the General. The majestic eagle is one of Laika’s 
biggest, most complex creations yet. “She’s 
a miracle of craftsmanship and engineering,” 
enthuses Knight, whose animators closely 
studied the “shapeshifting anatomy” of birds 


Clockwise 
from above: 
Prue McKeel 
(Peyton 
Elizabeth Lee) 
reaches great 
heights with 
majestic eagle 
the General; 
Animator Dobrin 
Yanev with the 
General, one 
of Laika’s 
most complex 
creations yet; 
Wildwood 
director Travis 
Knight in front 
of a magical 


model set. 


in order to pull off a high-octane sequence 

in which the General and Prue take flight. 
Where that flight takes them, Knight can’t say, 
but their meeting has a “transformative” effect 
on both parties. 

And as Knight prepares to finally release 
Wildwood into the world next year — precocious 
Portlanders, acrobatic avians and all — it’s clear 
to him that the long road has served Laika well. 


“We’ve had to build up the creative tools, the 
technology and our storytelling muscles to do 
this book justice,” says the director. “What 

I love about this team is how they’re always 
swimming forward, never content to rest 

on what’s come before.” Laika’s new era of 
filmmaking has taken flight. 
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THE TEAM BEHIND 
TRANSFORMERS ONE ON 
TURNING MECHA-FRIENDS 


INTO MECHA-ENEMIES 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


IT’S A TALE as old as time. A pair of pals find 
themselves gradually growing apart ideologically, 
until they wind up on opposite sides of a terrible 
war, each pitted against the other as they lead 
their forces in bloody conflict. Oh, and one of 
them can transform into a truck, and the other 
into a gun. 

We're talking, of course, about Optimus 
Prime and Megatron, the giant, shapeshifting 
robots who are the twin pillars of the 
Transformers universe. In the live-action 
Transformers franchise that began in 2007, that’s 
the only way we’ve seen them, as the leaders of 
the Autobots and the Decepticons, duking it out 
on Earth. But there was a time, many millennia 
ago back on their home planet of Cybertron, 
when they were a pair of lowly workers called 
Orion Pax and D-16. And in the new animated 
prequel, Transformers One, it fell to writers 
Andrew Barrer, Gabriel Ferrari and Eric Pearson 
to tell the story of their schism. “Our pitch was 
Stand By Me with Transformers,” laughs Barrer, 
who came onto the project with Ferrari back in 
2015. “We always knew it was going to be a group 
of friends who set out on a journey.” 

That group also involves Keegan-Michael 
Key’s B-127 (guess who he might turn out to bee 
— sorry, be) and Scarlett Johansson’s Elita-1. It’s 
unclear whether, as in Stand By Me, they find 
a body as their eventful journey into Cybertron’s 
dark heart and darker past unfolds, but the trek 
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will have a huge impact on Orion Pax and D-16 in 
particular. “Orion is naive to a fault and sees the 
world in a very forgiving way,” explains Ferrari. 
“Whereas Megatron, from a young age, sees the 
world as violent as it is. We always knew the story 
would be about friends breaking up.” 

The duo, and director Josh Cooley, looked to 
other movies for that central relationship. “We 
looked at Ben-Hur a bit, as a touchpoint,” adds 
Ferrari. “The Biblical quality is there,” agrees 
Barrer. “It’s Moses and Rameses.” All very epic 
influences. Bar one. “It’s a childhood friendship 
that turns into a rivalry that has world-ending 
implications,” says Barrer. “But there’s a very 


Clockwise from main: Prime time — Chris Hemsworth 
as Optimus; Mastering the robot dance was proving 


problematic; D-16/Megatron (Brian Tyree Henry): nice bob. 


relatable ‘end of Superbad’ aspect. Two buddies 
going in opposite directions. It’s bittersweet.” 

Of course, Superbad didn’t end with Michael 
Cera and Jonah Hill in a duel or threatening to 
take over the world (we’re not ruling anything out 
with McLovin). Which is what will most likely 
happen here, with the two frenemies set to 
assume their new, classic identities by the end of 
the film. “It was very tricky,” admits Eric Pearson, 
who joined midway through production, of 
writing the final confrontation. “There was 
a different weight to that scene, and a lot of 
different versions of that conversation, of that 
fight. At times we did a little bit of acting out, 
because some pretty big physical movements 
happen in that. But it was satisfying to get there.” 

So, it’s Stand By Me meets Ben-Hur, with 
asprinkle of Superbad and a whole lot of 
robot-on-robot mayhem? We're primed. 


FIRST WORD 


TOM CRUISE'S 
UK CRUISE 


MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 


Z 51.7520°N, 
BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE — marc iar 


Acobbled market town received some serious 
star power when Cruise went out for dinner 
while filming the eighth Mission film in rural 
Derbyshire. He and some of the film’s 
production team reportedly also visited a local 
primary school’s assembly, where they answered 

questions about the upcoming film. Empire will eat aun 
be accepting tips-offs in exchange for Haribo. \ 12577 W 


OXFORD, OXFORDSHIRE -— JUNE ee 
Cruise took a breather from filming Mission to 
fly his helicopter over to Oxford for a day trip. 
The actor has made the most of his flying 
pastime during the summer, after heli-hopping 
to Battersea a few weeks later. 


WORTHY FARM, SOMERSET - June 
Glasto welcomed co-stars Simon Pegg and 
Cruise to the historic music festival, with the 
pair trading in high-tech gadgets for high- 
powered moves as they let loose at Coldplay’s 
Saturday-night headline set. All signs point to 
‘Mission: Impossible — Vogue Nation’ for their 
next movie title. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON — JULY 

Cruise reunited with his Top Gun: Maverick 
pal Glen Powell at the premiere of his new 
movie Twisters, where he whipped up a storm 
armed with a popcorn bucket and killerwatt 
smile. Rumour has it he was too scared to catch 
a screening of Longlegs around the corner. 
BETH WEBB 


WEMBLEY STADIUM, LONDON -— sunE 
When he’s not scaling skyscrapers or hanging 

off helicopters, it seems Cruise is a Swiftie. 
Attending the London leg of the pop star’s tour, 
he enjoyed a low-key boogie in the company of 
Greta Gerwig and Hugh Grant. His membership 
for the Tortured Poets Department is in the post. 


/_ DAFT MUSINGS FROM THE WARPED MINDS OF TEAM EMPIRE = = 


THE ‘NETFLIX HOUSE’ 


GODZILLA’S SMALL EYES CRAZY CHARACTER NAMES 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


IT’S NOT OFTEN that the 9.18am train from 
Paddington takes you not only to a different 
country, but a different century. Yet that is 
exactly what happened on a sunny morning in 
October 2022, when Empire visited the set of 
Alice Lowe’s Timestalker, a historical science- 
fiction romantic-comedy (a hi-sci-fi-rom-com?) 
set across hundreds of years. It follows Agnes 
(played by Lowe), who chases her true love 


across multiple lifetimes with harrowing results. 


During a busy, fast-moving day in Cardiff 


(standing in for 80s New York), we asked the 
team how they’re bringing Lowe’s vision to life. 


HOLD A CANDLE TO IT 


For cinematographer Ryan Eddleston, shooting 
a film like Timestalker is really like shooting five 
films. Each time period, he explains during 

a brief break, has its own distinct look and feel. 
“We're using different filters, different lighting, 
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hrono-caper 


TIMESTALKER 


different lenses, different camera movements for 
each period,” he says. “There’s lots of different 
references for each kind of scene.” For the period 
set in the 1790s, Stanley Kubrick’s Barry Lyndon 
was a key reference — along with Kubrick’s 
filming techniques. “We tried to light things with 
just candles rather than using lighting,” Eddleston 
says. “We used triple-wick candles. It seemed to 
work really well.” He laughs: “Obviously very 
dangerous in period housing.” He was keen not 
to be hemmed in by the Kubrickian method, 
however. “There’s lots of references, but we’re 
not trying to be too heavy-handed. It’s still 

very much an Alice Lowe film.” We ask what 

the most challenging set-up was. With noted 
understatement, he offers, “I suppose the dawn 
of time was quite interesting.” 


MAKE IT HAIR-RAISING 

Veteran make-up and prosthetic designer Nicola 
Buck (who worked with Lowe on Edgar Wright’s 
The World’s End) had a lot to consider. When 


ae 


—- 


Empire visits, Lowe is in New York mode; in the 
afternoon, she nips back to 1793. “She’s got four 
different looks today,” Buck says. “Today she’s in 
a Nancy Allen,” referencing the ’80s perm of the 
RoboCop star. “They’ve all got names — it makes 
it easier for us to remember.” Later, she will don 
a ‘Lady Di’ do. Buck reckons Lowe has about 15 
different looks across the film. Perhaps her most 
memorable one, though? Headless. No make-up 
required, just fake blood. “She’s got this blood rig 
on her head, and I was behind it with a big 
syringe. Which was fun.” 


GET SYMBOLIC 


For production designer Felicity Hickson, a big 
task was to maintain some consistency between 
the time-periods: to create magical, fantastical 
links that connect it all up. “Symbols and objects 
travel in space and time here,” she explains. 
“There are some objects in the 18th-century 
bedroom — like the little heart-shaped trinket 
box — that we also see in 1980s New York. 


They’re popping up everywhere.” Hickson points 
out to Empire a wall that has been dressed by her 
team, while a stunt driver nearby revs his engine. 
“Look — there’s graffiti there. That wheel symbol 
will be seen in 1680s Scotland, and in the [22nd 
century] dystopia.” Many of these details could 
go unnoticed, but Hickson is “just obsessed with 
everything in the frame”. When youre making 
the world’s first hi-sci-fi-rom-com, the 
storytelling opportunities are everywhere. 


TIMESTALKER IS IN CINEMAS FROM 25 OCTOBER 


RED HULK 
SMASH! 


WITHA MIGHTY roar and fierce 
throwdown of an iconic shield at the 
end of the Captain America: Brave 
New World's new trailer, the Red Hulk 
made his (literally) ground-breaking 
MC return. 

The imposing villain — shown in 
an accompanying teaser poster holding 
Cap’s shield in his humongous mitt — 
has sent the internet spiralling, with 
the big red rumour mill speculating 
that Red Hulk will be the alter ego of 
General Thaddeus ‘Thunderbolt’ Ross, 
played by Harrison Ford. Ross, who 
became the maroon marauder in 
Marvel comic books, has been an MCU 
mainstay since 2008’s The Incredible 
Hulk, played then by the late William 
Hurt. For Brave New World, Ford grabs 
the mantle, as the now-President Ross 
clashes with Anthony Mackie’s newly 
minted Cap. 

Yet Ford is reluctant to confirm 
his character’s affinity with the big 
guy, despite a behind-the-scenes 
snap shared by Marvel showing the 
actor in ripped trousers chatting with 
Mackie. “What’s the Red Hulk?” he 
even deadpanned when asked about 
his role last year. 

What is the Red Hulk indeed? 
Introduced via the comics in 2008 as 
the Hulk’s nemesis, he has all the 
strength of the emerald original, as 
well as bonus heat-based powers, with 
his body temperature ramping up the 
angrier he gets. Just like Mark 
Ruffalo’s Bruce Banner in Avengers: 
Endgame, he also holds onto his 
personality and intelligence when he 
beefs up. If his identity 7s revealed to 
be Ross, that makes him a Hulk with 
the strategic mind of a five-star 
general, the perfect foe for a skilled 
tactician like Captain America. 

Whatever the case, Ross will have 
a significant role in the film as he 
comes to blows with, in his words, “not 
Steve Rogers”. Production began in 
March 2023, and while the SAG- 
AFTRA strike and multiple other 
hurdles have seen changes to cast, 
characters and even a new title, 
Mackie and director Julias Onah have 
consistently described the film — 

a continuation of Disney+ miniseries 
The Falcon And The Winter Soldier 


FIRST WORD 


— as gritty and grounded in the real 
world. Although a giant, muscled ball 
of fury may suggest otherwise. 

Should he survive his encounter 
with Cap, there are plenty of Red 
Hulk storylines ripe for MCU 
adaptation. One in particular lines up 
with another of next year’s MCU 
entries, the antihero team-up 
Thunderbolts*. A 2012 series saw 
the Red Hulk form a version of the 
long-running team to serve as his own 
personal black-ops unit, tasked with 
cleaning up military messes. With 
Red Hulk rearing his head just in time 
for the Thunderbolts’ screen debut, 
we may be seeing his fiery reign of 
terror blaze through the MCU’s 
next chapter. Whoever he may be. 
SAM SUMMERS 
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SAOIRSE RONAN 
IS RONA 


THE OUTRUN 


It was during the pandemic that Ronan 

was enthusiastically handed Amy Liptrot’s 
The Outrun by her partner, Jack Lowden. 
“Addiction has affected my life in some way, 
and has caused pain and frustration and 
confusion, and it was a topic that I knew 
eventually I would need to tackle as an actor,” 
she tells Empire. She admired how Liptrot 
takes her journey with alcoholism, which 
developed after moving to London from her 
native Orkney in her twenties, and “builds 

a life around the struggle”, leading her back 
home to Scotland and onto the difficult path 
of recovery. She and Lowden got the wheels 
turning as producers, and Ronan and Liptrot 
began work on the role. “It was Amy’s idea 

to change the character’s name to Rona, to 
give her some separation [from that time],” 
Ronan explains. 


“T’m very close to partners of people who have 
suffered from alcoholism in particular,” says 

the actor. “Unfortunately, it is something that 
touches a lot of Irish families, historically 
speaking.” While preparing for The Outrun, 
Ronan — who herself now drinks less after 
working on the film — found that people were 
willing to share their journeys to help others. * 
“A friend of mine in particular was unbelievably 
open and vulnerable about his experience and 
shared writing with me that he hadn’t even 
shared with his partner, who’s [also a friend],” she 
says. When it came to acting drunk, Ronan 
studied Stephen Graham playing an alcoholic in 


Shane Meadows’ 2019 show The Virtues. “I was so 
conscious of leaning into that drunk stereotype,” 
she reflects. “It’s so easy to fall into as an actor 
because youre so uninhibited when youre drunk, 
and so much of your memory and your mind is 
elsewhere, that you don’t really have a sense of 
how to depict that when youre sober.” 


Rona finds solace in loud dance beats on her 
headphones while she’s trekking across the 
Orkney islands, working on her sobriety. Ronan, 
meanwhile, turned to a more eclectic playlist, 
with PJ Harvey, Kate Bush and The Staves 
featuring. The film’s hair and make-up designer 
also put her onto the Orcadian band Lau. “They 
have a song they wrote [that was] inspired by 
Amy,” says Ronan. “There’s a few thousand 
people there on all of the Orkney islands, so they 
all have at least heard of each other.” 


The Outrun was filmed on location, with Ronan 
beginning work in April 2022 during lambing 
season. Rona works on her father’s farm, and 

so for five days the actor would rise at 4am to 
learn first-hand how to help birth lambs from 
23-year-old expert Kyle. “It’s like tackling a man,” 
she says of holding down a pregnant ewe. “You’ve 
got to grab them, put your knee on their back, 

get them on the ground and just get your hand 

up there.” The role also required Ronan to 

plunge into the islands’ surrounding icy sea as 
her character learns to embrace freshwater 
swimming. After the lambing, this proved 
something of a relief. “I grew up beside a very 
cold river called the River Slaney in Carlow, so 

I learned to swim in freezing-cold water. That’s my 
drug,” she laughs. To each their own. BETH WEBB 


THE OUTRUN IS CINEMAS FROM 27 SEPTEMBER 


STAR WARS 
GOES BEYOND 
THE DARK SIDE 


THE ACOLYTE 


IT MAY HAVE proved one of the most hotly 
debated shows in the Star Wars canon, but 


ultimately The Acolyte fulfilled its creator Leslye 


Headland’s goal: to tell a story from the 
perspective of the dark side. With a major 
bodycount and big reveals, the series ignited 
that notion like a blood-red lightsaber. And 
in the wake of the season finale, it’s apparent 
that The Acolyte didn’t just expand the galaxy 
by taking audiences 100 years before the 
events of Episode I — The Phantom Menace; 

it truly committed. 

Where Star Wars traditionally veers 
towards hope and redemption, The Acolyte 
proved to be a tale of regret and reconciliation, 
revealing a Jedi cover-up over a historic tragedy 
that wiped out a coven of Force-witches — 
presenting an alternative vantage point on the 
Jedi Order’s actions that cast their benevolent 
deeds in a far shadier light than that offered by 
their usual “guardians of peace and justice” 
reputation. As a result, not only did Amandla 
Stenberg’s orphaned Osha find solace in 
succumbing to the dark side by the season’s end, 
but the show’s near-entire roster of central 
Jedi were mercilessly snuffed out too: the finale 
saw Lee Jung-jae’s Master Sol Force-choked to 
death; in earlier episodes, Carrie-Anne Moss’ 


TEENAGE DIRTBAGS? 


Master Indara, Dean-Charles Chapman’s 
Torbin, and Joonas Suotamo’s Jedi Wookiee 
Kelnacca were assassinated; mid-season, 
Charlie Barnett’s Yord and Dafne Keen’s 
Jecki were brutally killed in battle. It was Star 
Wars’ largest death toll since Rogue One’s 
suicide mission. 

Sure to spark the most discussion ahead of 
a possible Season 2 (aside from that Yoda cameo) 
was a sinister cave-dwelling presence on the 
planet occupied by Manny Jacinto’s unnamed 
Sith-of-sorts — all evidence points to it being 
Darth Plagueis, the Sith Lord who eventually 
heralds the full-blown return of the Sith by 
training Palpatine as his Apprentice, and whose 
‘tragedy’ was told to Anakin in Episode II — 


ANEW ERA OF OGRE 


SHREK 


MEME- 
FILTRATION? 


PAINTERLY POWER? 


mmm FIRST WORD 


Revenge Of The Sith. While a version of Plagueis’ 
story was once unspooled in a no-longer- 

canon novel, this appearance would mark his 
re-integration into Star Wars continuity — 

and, notably, his first time seen on screen. 

With its neck-snapping fights, array of 
fallen Jedi heroes, and history-editing exploits, 
The Acolyte brought darkness to the galaxy 
in all-new ways. Talk about Sith hitting the fan. 
BEN TRAVIS 
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UNTIL MATT REEVES’ The Batman, the Penguin 
was largely known as a gentleman of crime; 
acreepy morning-suit-sporting oddball who 
hails from big money. Yet with the introduction 
of Colin Farrell’s smooth-talking iteration — 
“Take it easy there, sweetheart” — afresh Os 
Cobb (this universe’s spin on Oswald Cobblepot) 
entered the game, and now has his own HBO 
eight-episode miniseries to run amok in. 

The show’s creator, Lauren LeFranc, was 
approached to work on the show ahead of The 
Batman’s release. She had grown up reading DC 
comics and describes Danny DeVito’s slippery, 
flippered take on the villain in Batman Returns 
as “seminal”, but after reading Reeves’ script, 
she saw the character in a whole new light. “Oh, 
he’s a gangster, and this is very grounded,” she 
recalls thinking. “That was really exciting to me 
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has his day 


because unlike a character like the Joker, there’s 
not been a lot of versions of the Penguin that feel 
really different.” 

His standalone story begins a week after the 
events of The Batman; Gotham’s poorest areas 
are in ruins thanks to the Riddler (Paul Dano) 
flooding the city. He also killed Cobb’s boss 
Carmine Falcone (John Turturro), leaving his 
criminal throne up for the taking. “Matt [came 
up] with this Scarface story — a rise to power,” 
LeFranc explains. For the show, she took that idea 
and ran with it. “I turned it into a psychological 
character study of this man,” she says, adding: 
“Mobsters historically are larger than life, so 
there is that slightly elevated quality to it, but 
he’s just a man. A very complicated man.” 

The Penguin has already drawn comparisons 
to HBO’s formative gangster show The Sopranos, 
while LeFranc drew on The Long Good Friday 
and GoodFellas when writing the series. She also 


wanted to make the kind of crime drama that she 
admires. “That meant complicated, interesting 
women and that meant Os respecting women,” 
she says. With this came the opportunity to 
venture further into Cobb’s past and his bond 
with his mother, which informs many of his 
actions. “This is what differentiates him from 
previous versions of the Penguin in the comics, 
where he used to come from a wealthy, 
well-known family,” she explains. “Matt had 
already made him an underdog in that he was 
number two to Carmine Falcone in the film, but 
we didn’t know anything about his family. So 

it was important to me that he comes from 
nothing, and he’s really aching to get more status 
and be seen as more important.” 

Consequently the series will probe into the 
deepest, darkest corners of Gotham, including 
an episode focusing on main antagonist Sofia 
Falcone (Cristin Milioti) that predominantly 
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takes place in Arkham Asylum. LeFranc remains 
tightlipped on who might make an appearance 
in the show, be it a certain caped crusader or 
Barry Keoghan’s Joker, who was teased at the 
end of The Batman. “We're following Os, we're in 
his world, and we’re peppering the world with 
characters that you wouldn’t normally see,” 

she teases. 

Someone who definitely has a presence, 
albeit in stereo form, is Dolly Parton. LeFranc 
was determined to inject The Penguin with plenty 
of humour to set it apart from the strait-laced 
world of Bruce Wayne, something which led to 
Cobb’s love for the platinum-blonde country 
legend. “Os is such a different guy, he’s really 
a wild man, he’s hard to pin down,” the creator 
laughs. You can’t expect to get far in Gotham 
without at least a cup of ambition, after all. 
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THE FRIENDS LEGEND’S LEAST- 
LIKED ODOUR? TURNS OUT, 
IT’S NOT SMELLY CAT 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 
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What was the worst job you ever had? 

I was in high school, [and] I was a ‘floater’ at 

a department store. And my first night — I was 
16 — they had me put on a red jacket, and that 
made me security. [I was] at the exit of the 
store, just standing there, so people would 

feel nervous. (Laughs) I don’t know how it’s 

a deterrent for anyone walking out of the store 
with stuff they didn’t pay for, a 16-year-old girl 
in ajacket. My sister’s new in-laws were leaving 
the store and they saw me and went, “What are 
you doing?” They thought it was the dumbest 
thing they’d ever seen. 


Whose poster did you have on your wall 

as a kid? 

It was only one person on my wall. And that was 
David Cassidy from The Partridge Family. [had 
a David Cassidy fan club. I started it on my own. 
Tinvited girls to come after school and I would 
bake brownies and they’d each give me five 
cents. And I would use that money to get more 
pictures from David Cassidy in the mail. I think 
that lasted two months. 


What is the worst smell in the world? 
Human poo. Especially if it’s on the street. It’s 
just not supposed to be there. Unless, you know, 
[you lived] a few hundred years ago. 


Have you often encountered human poo on 
the street? 

Not often. But, it’s happened. Not of my doing 
either. I have to clarify that, I think. 


FIRST WORD 


How much is a pint of milk? 
Tusually get a gallon. A gallon is between $3 and 
six, depending on how, quote unquote, organic it is. 


Do you have any scars? 

Ihave a scar on my face. From when I was young 
and I loved cats and one scratched me in the 
face. I made it mad. I loved it too much. So it 
tried to blind me. 


What was your first pet? Was it that cat? 
No. The first pet our family had was around 
the time I was born, but then a few years after 
that it was a cat named Emory. My brother’s 
nickname for that cat was Emissary Necessary 
ER, I don’t know why. I think coyotes ate him. 


Can you play any musical instruments? 

Not well, no. A very little bit of piano and... not 
even guitar, but I had to learn a few chords when 
I was on Friends. We shot a reunion a few years 
ago, and [had to relearn those three chords and 
Icouldn’t even do that well. 


What’s the most disgusting thing you’ve 
eaten? 

My husband’s French and when I first met him, 
we were travelling with his parents through the 
French countryside, which was great. But at this 
one restaurant they brought cheese out and 
some of the cheese was, as they say, inhabited. It 
was, “Oh, you should taste it.” “Alright, but what 
does ‘inhabited’ mean?” “Oh, there are little 
worms in it.” “What?” 


How far did you get with the consumption? 
Just one little bite. When I learned what 
inhabited meant, I was done. I think I missed an 
inhabitant in my portion. 


Do you have a signature dish? 

Well, I thought it was a Thanksgiving dinner, 
until [one of ] my family decided, “How 
about everybody make a dish and bring it? 
And this time, /’7/ make the turkey.” But 

I thought I was so great. I had a lot of pureed 
things, so turkey and baby food was basically 
what I served. 


When were you most starstruck? 

Diane Keaton. I had to meet with her because 
she was directing a movie that I was cast in 
without her approval, and she wasn’t that 
happy about it. (Laughs) So for me that first 
meeting was like, “Oh, she doesn’t want me 

in this.” I was on Friends and she hadn’t 

seen it. I think she was just like, “You're 

on that sitcom? Listen, what we’re gonna 

do is very different from what you do, so 

Ijust don’t know. But youre here, so we'll 
see.” Then we fell in love and became very good 
friends. But for the first encounter I felt like, 
“T met my idol, [my] inspiration for what 
Ido, and she doesn’t like me!” (Laughs) It 
didn’t devastate me, it kind of made me laugh. 
I thought, “Well, she’ll see in time. I’m not 
abad person.” 
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Comfort break: Young Owen 
(lan Foreman) finds the 


TV illuminating. 
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| SAW THE 
TV GLOW 


A FILM THAT THINKS OUTSIDE 
THE BOX 


KKKKK 


OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 100 MINS 


THE STORIES WE encounter when we're 
young can sometimes speak to us so deeply 
that they envelop us. These stories can be 
something we don’t just experience, but 
become. Or, perhaps, they lead us to become 
ourselves if we’re brave enough to let them. 
In this awe-inspiringly original film, writer 
and director Jane Schoenbrun captures the 
intimacy of this experience while telling their 
own semi-autobiographical queer story like 
no-one else could. 

It’s the late 1990s, Bill Clinton’s America. 
Lonely 12-year-old Owen (Ian Foreman) 
gravitates towards fellow outcast Maddy 
(Brigette Lundy-Paine). They’re both 
irrevocably drawn to ‘The Pink Opaque’, a TV 
show about two teenage girls with a telepathic 
connection who fight the forces of evil every 
week. With its magenta glow, the screen acts as 
a window to a world that feels more real than 
their own, a place to retreat to from their 
oppressive home lives. The film is shot on 
stunning 35mm but punctuated by the achingly 
familiar static buzz of a VHS tape. 

Two years go by, and Owen (now played by 
Justice Smith) is facing the loss of his beloved 
mother (Danielle Deadwyler) from a terminal 
illness. His father (Limp Bizkit’s Fred Durst), 

a malevolent figure who lurks in the shadows of 
their living room, sneers at his interest in “The 
Pink Opaque’: “Isn’t that a show for girls?” 
Meanwhile, Maddy yearns to escape from her 
stepfather’s violent abuse, of which we only hear 
haunting snatches. She embraces the rebellion 
that ‘The Pink Opaque’ sparks in her, while Owen 
represses what it has exposed within himself. 

The boundary between television and 
reality starts to collapse, but in this film the 


‘real’ world is more unsettling than the fiction 
they retreat to. Schoenbrun creates an uncanny 
vision of a suffocating suburb at twilight, 
illuminated by screens and strip lighting, 
reminiscent of David Lynch. Owen and Maddy 
even attend Void High School (VHS, of course), 
and later visit a dive bar that’s straight out of 
Twin Peaks. Like Lynch, Schoenbrun is 
compelled by the rot behind the facade of the 
American dream. 

This isn’t a film interested in coming-out 
narratives, nor any kind of conventional 
narrative. Instead, it’s a profoundly affecting 
queer allegory. Ostracised at school, Maddy 
comes out as a lesbian to Owen, while Owen’s 
identity begins to bleed into ‘The Pink Opaque”s 
Buffy-esque protagonist, Isabel (Helena 
Howard). When Maddy asks Owen if he likes 
boys or girls, Owen simply and honestly replies: 
“T think I like TV shows.” 

Owen is haunted by Mr Melancholy (Emma 
Portner), the show’s hollow-eyed Big Bad and 
an overt symbol of depression. He’s a ghastly 
apparition that looks like the famous lunar face 
from the silent film A Trip To The Moon, but as 
if captured on a degraded VHS tape. Ina truly 
disturbing sequence, Mr Melancholy seems to 
look deep into Owen’s heart and warns that if he 
doesn’t accept his true self, he’ll lose all sense of 
who he is. But Owen’s emerging transgender 
identity recasts the fracturing of his reality not 
as frightening but as a life-saving distress call, 
and his repression is akin to self-annihilation. 

As complex and strange as this all 
sounds, the film is anchored by astonishing 
performances. Brigette Lundy-Paine brings an 
authentic adolescent rage to Maddy, a thin veil 
over her vulnerability, while Justice Smith is 
simply a revelation. He’s silent throughout much 
of the film, and when we do hear his voice it’s 
a wavering croak, as if he’s forever imprisoned 
in puberty, even though the film spans decades 
of his life. Somehow he manages to be both 
intensely human and have an otherworldly 
presence, and in J Saw The TV Glow’s searing 
climax he’s unforgettable, releasing unbearable 
inner turmoil and cutting through the weirdness 
to reach something truthful. 

Towards the end of the film, Schoenbrun 
lingers on the words “There is still time”, 
chalked on Tarmac like a sign from a deity. It’s 


a glimmer of hope in an uncaring world, a cry 
of queer resistance against those that would 
silence you, an outstretched hand beckoning 
you through the screen. LAURA VENNING 
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KENSUKE’S 
KINGDOM 


A CASTAWAY WITH NO WILSON 
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OUT 2 AUGUST / CERT PG / 84 MINS 


DIRECTORS Neil Boyle, Kirk Hendry 
cast Aaron MacGregor, Ken Watanabe, Cillian 
Murphy, Sally Hawkins 


PLOT A shipwrecked boy (MacGregor) struggles 
to survive by himself on a remote Pacific island — 
until he encounters a prickly resident (Watanabe). 


MICHAEL, THE CHILD (voiced by Aaron 
MacGregor) at the centre of British animated 
adventure Kensuke’s Kingdom, has a ruinous 
obsession with his dog. When his parents (voiced 
by Cillian Murphy and Sally Hawkins) lose their 
jobs and embark on a global family trip on their 
trusty sailboat, the mischievous Michael defies 
their orders and smuggles the pet aboard. 
Predictably, Stella the dog is not fit for sea life, and 
her dangerous antics result in a lot of amusing 
screaming of her name, as if this were a regional- 
theatre production of A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Michael actually tumbles overboard trying to 
save her, which, because we’re not in talking- 
animal territory here, means there is very little 
dialogue — and comparatively little action — 
once he’s stranded, a bold choice given the likely 
attention span of its young target audience. What 
it lacks in excitement, this survivalist, Cast Away- 
in-miniature section makes up for in its evocative 
2D-animated landscapes, which lend the film 
a pleasingly throwback quality, and capture the 
fearsome splendour of nature in crisp, clean lines. 
After much sleeping in hollowed-out tree 
trunks and drinking water droplets off leaves, 
Kensuke’s arrival livens things up. He’s voiced 
by asuitably weary, Japanese-speaking Ken 
Watanabe, and he’s less than thrilled to be 
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The new ‘roomies’ fail 
to see the positives. 
Below: Natural beauty 


meets eco concern. 


sharing his home with a white British boy (the 
colonialist implications are never spoken, but 
they’re undeniably there). Kensuke — quite 
literally, too literally — draws a line in the sand, 
confining the child to the beach. 

From this point on, the themes of Michael 
Morpurgo, the former Children’s Laureate whose 
1999 novel the film adapts, are clearly felt. The 
environmentalist author is known to embed ideas 
of conservation into his work, and they form a core 
tenet of Kensuke’s Kingdom. The movie lovingly 
spotlights sleeping bats and fruit-munching 
orangutans, then shows those same creatures 
again, this time imperilled, when tranquiliser- 
shooting hunters invade the island in a tense 
sequence. Learning to live in harmony with the 
natural world is certainly a good lesson for 
children, and the film subtly conveys its message. 

Morpurgo was also one of World War II’s 
myriad child evacuees, and often writes family- 
friendly explanations of military conflict. The 
most beautifully rendered scene in the film is 
a flashback to the 1945 Nagasaki bombing, 
which, as seems to be the fashion in our post- 
Spider-Verse world, is visualised in a completely 
different, watercolour animation style (here 
inspired by 19th-century ukiyo-e artist Hiroshige), 
with an ink splodge denoting the explosion. As 
Michael and veteran soldier Kensuke’s mutual 
understanding deepens, so too does the boy’s 
connection to the endangered paradise around 
him. It’s a touching evolution. YASMIN OMAR 


VERDICT Though low-stakes for 

an adventure film, this is nonetheless an 
engaging, found-family eco-fable that imparts 
an important conservationist message with 
considerable, at times impressionistic, style. 


DIDI 
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OUT 2 AUGUST / CERT 15 / 94 MINS 

DIRECTOR Sean Wang 

CAST Izaac Wang, Joan Chen, Shirley Chen 


It takes a brave filmmaker to voluntarily 
revisit their adolescence, with all its shame 
and disappointments. Sean Wang’s debut, 
Didi, is worth the relived trauma. Set in 2008, 
when social media was starting to amplify the 
insecurities of teens, 13-year-old Taiwanese- 
American Chris (Izaac Wang) is desperately 
trying to belong. The director, who also 
wrote the screenplay, uses Jackass-style 
prank videos of the era as a strangely 
emotive narrative tool, with newcomer 
Wang’s expressive face working magic in 
the flickering glow of his computer screen or 
within the few square inches visible under 
his drawn hood. A tumultuous yet tenderly 
framed comedy-drama that eschews 
nostalgia in favour of something raw and 
far more deep-rooted. BW 


BEVERLY HILLS COP: AXEL F 
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OUT NOW (NETFLIX) / CERT 15 / 118 MINS 
DIRECTOR Mark Molloy 

CAsT Eddie Murphy, Joseph Gordon-Levitt, 
Taylour Paige, Kevin Bacon 


Given the series’ hit-rate so far, the prospect 
of a new Beverly Hills Cop sequel may not 
inspire much enthusiasm. Somehow, 
happily, the fourth film in the series is the 
most enjoyable since the 1984 original. It’s 
not anywhere close to the quality of that 
film, but this is a light, funny and nostalgic 
couple of hours. Detective Axel Foley (Eddie 
Murphy, eccentric and mischievous) is still 
causing trouble, and still crossing paths 
with his old colleagues Rosewood (Judge 
Reinhold) and Taggart (John Ashton), as well 
as his estranged daughter, Jane (Taylour 
Paige). First-time director Mark Molloy gives 
it all the feel of a 1980s movie without 
over-egging it. It feels like you should be 
popping open a VHS case to watch it. OR 
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DIRECTOR Pamela Adlon 

CAST Ilana Glazer, Michelle Buteau, John 
Carroll Lynch, Oliver Platt, Stephan James, 
Hasan Minhaj 


PLOT When Eden (Glazer) falls pregnant, her 
lifelong friendship with struggling mother Dawn 
(Buteau) is tested. 


GIVEN THAT PREGNANCY is quite literally 
a matter of life and death, it’s striking how few 
films address it. Blame the ickiness perhaps, or 
more likely the fact that it’s seen as a women’s 
issue, but Hollywood considers something that 
40 per cent-odd of the population experiences 
and 100 per cent of the population owes their 
lives to a little bit less important than zombies. 
So one would like to cheer this effort from 
actor/comedian-turned-director Pamela Adlon, 
except that it’s inconsistent in its tone and 
fatally lacking in humour. 

Our heroes are Eden (Ilana Glazer), 

a free-spirited yoga teacher who we meet as 

she shepherds her BFF Dawn (Michelle Buteau) 
through her second labour. Soon after, Eden 
meets Claude (Stephan James) and strikes 

up both a conversation and connection. 
Pregnancy results, and she decides to keep 

the child, demanding more and more of Dawn’s 
support even as her friend worries about her 
own family commitments. 

There’s nothing wrong with the basic 
premise: contrasting a first pregnancy with 
someone struggling to manage a young family 
is pretty solid. But there’s no sense that Eden’s 
rosy view of how things will work is being 
challenged by Dawn’s reality; in fact, Eden is 
blithely unaware and/or totally inconsiderate of 
Dawn’s stress for most of the runtime. Instead 


we get endless not-very-funny scenes of 
Eden spouting off about birth plans and 
loudly opining on her baby’s sex. Her 
scenes with James are better, with a real 
sense of chemistry and humour, but they’re 
too brief to dispel the suspicion that she’s 
sort of unbearable. 

The more interesting struggle belongs 
to Dawn and her devoted husband Marty 
(Hasan Minhaj), as they worry about their 
older child regressing, Dawn’s efforts to 
breastfeed their baby and the search for 
ananny. We see Dawn shift from life and 
soul of every situation to a shadow of herself; 
it’s awelcome chance for Buteau to take 
centre stage after too many best-friend roles. 
Even there, though, the film skips any sense of 
the massive economic shock all parents face, 
which can be as devastating as the physical 
trauma, and shies away from much 
consideration of what Dawn needs to get 
her groove back. 

There are good moments here, with 
nice cameos from Oliver Platt as Eden’s 
agoraphobic father and Sandra Bernhardt 
as Dawn’s supportive colleague, but not 
enough of them to counter the wild 
swerves between explicit body humour 
and effective moments of emotion. We need 
more pregnancy movies, yes, but this bun 
could have done with a little longer in the 
oven. HELEN O’HARA 


VERDICT An awkward mix of gross-out 
comedy and big emotional sincerity, which 
may be authentic to the experience of 
pregnancy but feels clumsily balanced 
between these two characters. 


COBRA KAI: SEASON G — PART | 
kk 

OUT NOW (NETFLIX) / EPISODES VIEWED 5 OF 5 
SHOWRUNNERS Josh Heald, Jon Hurwitz, 
Hayden Schlossberg 

CAST Ralph Macchio, William Zabka, Xolo 
Mariduena, Martin Kove, Peyton List 


Since 2018, Cobra Kai has been an un-guilty 
pleasure. Now, with its giant sixth and 

final season (15 episodes, split into three 
chunks), it is ending. Does it have anything 
left to say, though? It begins with the Miyagi- 
Do supergroup thriving, former foes now 
allied — but with harmony among the karate 
kids, cheap contrivances are conjured up. 
Not to mention the return of sadistic sensei 
John Kreese as the bad guy... again. 
Everybody seems to have outgrown the 
show, with a storyline that feels like a shrug. 
The cast rise above the material — they are, 
as ever, obscenely likeable — but they can 
only do so much with a sub-par script. It all 
feels a bit like a crane-kick in the face. AG 


KILL 

kkk 

OUT NOW / CERT 18 / 105 MINS 

DIRECTOR Nikhil Nagesh Bhat 

CAST Lakshya, Tanya Maniktala, Raghav 
Juyal, Ashish Vidyarthi 


This thunderous action film from Nikhil 
Nagesh Bhat smashes expectations of what 
can come from India’s film industry. It is 
relentless: breathless and ferociously gory, 
landing somewhere between the one-man- 
against-the-terrorists high-concept of 

Die Hard, the non-stop ultraviolence of 
Gareth Evans’ The Raid, and the public- 
transport-disaster of Yeon Sang-ho’s Train 
To Busan. There are terrorists on a train, and 
a commando taking them on, each side 
trying to kill each other in an increasingly 
gruesome manner. It’s often ludicrously 
alpha male, and not always coherent. But 
that becomes less important in a plot-light 
film like this. Kill, as you might expect, is 
simply about the kills. All aboard! JN 
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KNEECAP 


RAW, SWEARY, UPROARIOUS 
COMEDY STRAIGHT OUTTA BELFAST 


kkk 


OUT 23 AUGUST / CERT 18 / 105 MINUTES 


“EVERY FUCKING STORY about Belfast starts 
like this,” intones rapper and protagonist Naoise 
O Cairealldin in voiceover as cars explode and 
protestors clash with soldiers in grainy footage. 
Happily, Kneecap has no truck with such tired 
tropes. The “mostly true” origin story of the titular 
rap trio — O Cairealldin, Liam Og O hAnnaidh and 
JJO Dochartaigh winningly playing themselves 
— British-Irish writer-director Rich Peppiatt’s 
predominantly Irish-language feature bursts 
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Northern Ireland’s most 
audacious hip hop 

act = knéecaps just 
out of shot. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 
ees: 


“| thought I’d 
discovered the 


Beatles... if 
the Beatles 


were shit.” 


with energy, laughs, fizzy filmmaking 
and a big heart, but never forgets 
pertinent political point-making. 

At its centre, Kneecap is aband 
origin-story, as childhood pals and 
drug-dealers Liam and Naoise are inspired 
to start rapping by local music teacher 
fe) Dochartaigh, who discovers Naoise’s lyrics 
during a police interrogation where he acts as an 
Irish-language translator. Because Kneecap are 
areal band, the music has an authenticity and 
vitality that fictional musical biopics rarely 
replicate. The drug-fuelled recording sessions 
are riotous, while the gigs themselves, from 
empty pub to big arena, are electric. 

Around these noobs going viral (which, 
despite its truth, still feels hokey), there is 
affecting stuff with Naoise’s father Arlo 
(Michael Fassbender, terrific in only a handful 
of scenes), a member of the IRA who faked his 
own death to avoid prison, leaving his ‘widow’ 
(Simone Kirby) agoraphobic and angry. 
Meanwhile, Liam’s conflicted relationship with 
the Protestant Georgia (Jessica Reynolds), 
who gets off on political slogans as dirty talk 
(“No surrender!”), is hilarious. There is also an 
underplayed mismatch between JJ and his 
partner Caitlin (Fionnuala Flaherty), whose 
crusade for Irish to become the official language of 


DETECTIVE 
ELLIS (JOSIE 
WALKER) 


Northern Ireland is being undermined 
by Kneecap’s success. Happily, all the 
characters get their own satisfying arc. 

Director Peppiatt constantly 
injects cinematic bravura, with 
Trainspotting clearly an influence: on-screen 
animated illustrations, a camera up the nose to 
capture a coke-snort, split screens, deepfake 
Gerry Adams, fast-forwarding through a brutal 
beating and, perhaps best of all, an inspired use 
of claymation to convey the effects of ketamine. 

But this is not empty style. Instead, it’s put in 
the service of a telling portrait of “The Ceasefire 
Babies’, an ignored, disenfranchised generation 
who inhabit “the moment after the moment” 
following peace. Kneecap is ultimately a film 
about the importance of retaining an indigenous 
language, how the use of a country’s ancient 
native tongue is not only an act of defiance but 
also a way of retaining a cultural heritage and 
identity. That it does this without a hint of 
worthiness, just maximum irreverence, is what 
makes Kneecap such a joy. IAN FREER 


VERDICT 
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TWISTERS 


TODAY’S FORECAST: A GUST 
OF GLEN POWELL 


kkk 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A / 122 MINS 


FOR A GENERATION, Jan de Bont’s 1996 
rip-roaring tornado rager Twister was a 
definitive movie-going experience. A white- 
knuckle spectacle that practically made you 
feel the wind whipping through your hair, it 
also, through its pack of rogue, impassioned 
meteorologists, made weather cool. 

Nearly 30 years later, Twisters (like Aliens, 
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a pluralised sequel title) embarks on a similar 
mission, following largely in its predecessor’s 
tyre tracks but with a few fresh tune-ups. 
Weather still handily exists, but bolstered by 
global warming has led to an angry succession of 
tornadoes wreaking havoc across Oklahoma. 
The sequel’s opening set-piece shows one in all 
its glory and violence and, with all the stakes 
and suspense ofa horror film, sets the film off on 
a harrowing note that’s powerful enough to 
derail the lives of knowledge-hungry pals Kate 
(Daisy Edgar-Jones) and Javi (Anthony Ramos). 

Yet the pull of purpose is too strong, and 
so with Javi’s spiffy new equipment and Ivy 
League-educated team, Kate tentatively returns 
to the eye of the storm, her goal being to “kill 
tornado” and help others where she couldn’t 
before. However, this time they’re not alone, as 
a social-media-fuelled convoy of chasers, led by 
“science cowboy” Tyler (Glen Powell), are 
performing perilous stunts for likes. 

At the helm is Lee Isaac Chung, best known 
for his last film, the subtle immigrant tale Minari. 
As follow-up films go, this may not have seemed 
the most predictable, and yet as Twisters settles 
deeper into its rural landscapes and deep-rooted 
communities, the partnership clicks into place. 
This feels like a lived-in Oklahoma; in a scene set 
during a rodeo, you can all but smell the leather 


and manure. Minari — which was also 
shot on location in Oklahoma — was 
an aspirational story about the 
American dream. Twisters entrenches 
its characters in that idealistic 
America, enriching their motivations 
beyond danger, money or attention. 

It’s akiller if overstuffed line-up 
of actors playing the clashing parties. 

Powell is the megawatts linchpin, 

bringing a hearty dollop of that Hangman 
cockiness and capability saved over from Top 
Gun: Maverick. Then there’s the slow-burn, 
delightful chemistry with Edgar-Jones as Tyler’s 
boy-next-door charms push through his 
screen-friendly veneer. The blockbuster is new 
turf for the Normal People actor, but you wouldn’t 
think it to watch her intuitively navigate the 
film’s huge scale while keeping her character’s 
PTSD barely below the surface. Kate’s sixth sense 
for storms, which she’s had since childhood, 
could be corny in the wrong hands, but Edgar- 
Jones’ forthright presence gives it weight. 

The expansive supporting cast is used to 
varying degrees of success. Ramos’ conflicted 
Javi, who works for a shady businessman, has less 
to chew on but proves a magnetic presence 
regardless, and Nope breakout Brandon Perea 
brings an affable scrappiness to Tyler’s wired 


Top to bottom: “Science cowboy” Tyler and his 
social-media stuntmen; Tornado troubles — meteorologist 
Kate surveys the wreckage; Explosive scenes. 


right-hand man, Boone. But Love Lies Bleeding 
star Katy O’Brian does little more than wear the 
hell out of a cowboy hat, and while it’s amusing 


to watch future Superman David Corenswet 
play the token dickwad, the character is 
ultimately disposable. 

Where the film underserves certain 
characters, it more than delivers on action. The 
concept of upgrading a tornado may seem like 
a strange one, but the sequel pulls it off with 
visual flourishes that range from terrifying to 
outrageously good fun. Steven Spielberg has an 
executive-producer credit under his Amblin 
banner, and you can feel echoes of his work in the 
thrill of the thrashing rain and the ginormous, 
relentless cylinders of destruction as the human 
drama boils over below. All is captured on film, 
with the dark-grey wash of the storms balanced 
with lush greens and sunny hues when the 
weather pauses for breath. 

Simply put, Twisters wears its Big Summer 
Movie heart on its sleeve. The score is rousing and 
righteous, the star power at times overwhelming 
to look at directly (to clarify, Powell walking 
through a downpour in a white T-shirt serves 
absolutely no narrative purpose). Powell being 
reunited with Maverick’s Joseph Kosinski— here 
on story-writing duty — feels like no coincidence; 
Cruise may be absent, but Twisters effectively 
throws every other adrenaline-pumping 
cinematic tool in its bolted-down wheelhouse at 
you. At one point, our heroes are quite literally 
ushering crowds into a movie theatre for shelter. 
And you'd do well to join them. BETH WEBB 


VERDICT With Edgar-Jones and 
Powell’s fizzing appeal, Twisters at once 
feels like a testament to a new generation 
of stars and a gripping old-school movie 
event. Feel it. Watch it. 


Bandit country: The 
era-hopping crew take 
to the hills. Below: 
Jemaine Clement 


Me ; 
as Pure Evil. 


x 
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TIME BANDITS 


THE 1981 TIME-TRAVELLING 
ADVENTURE TIME-TRAVELS TO 2024 


kk 


OUT NOW (APPLE TV+) / EPISODES VIEWED 10 OF 10 


SHOWRUNNERS Jemaine Clement, lain Morris, 
Taika Waititi 

CAST Kal-El Tuck, Lisa Kudrow, Roger Jean 
Nsengiyumva, Charlyne Yi, Kiera Thompson 


PLOT Nerdy kid Kevin (Tuck) travels through time 
with a gang of thieves, on the run from the 
Supreme Being (Waititi) and Pure Evil (Clement). 


ON PAPER, IT looks like the perfect comedy 
storm: a cult-classic post-Monty Python 
adventure from Terry Gilliam and Michael Palin, 
adapted and updated by the dudes behind What 
We Do In The Shadows and The Inbetweeners. 
But, for all its pedigree and Apple-funded VFX 
budget, this 21st-century Time Bandits doesn’t 
deliver the swag. 

The main culprits are the titular gang. 
Portrayed in the original by dwarf performers 
including David Rappaport, Kenny Baker and 
Jack Purvis, the Bandits were an engagingly 
energetic crew, whose fractious antics powered 
much of the action-comedy (when the big-star 
cameos weren’t happening) — as loveable as they 
were amoral. Here, the noticeably ganglier likes 
of Lisa Kudrow, Roger Jean Nsengiyumva and 
Charlyne Yi (who clumsily vanishes about 
halfway through the story, due to Yi’s much- 
publicised back injury) fail to measure up. 

This is mostly down to the new troupe’s 
oddly low-energy shtick, featuring muted 
Bandit banter that’s defined by shrugs, muttering 
and awkward body language. There is barely 
a fizzle of chemistry between them — or even 
with the fresh incarnation of nerdy, lonely kid 
Kevin (newcomer Kal-El Tuck). 

The extended running time doesn’t do the 
concept any favours, either. Time Bandits’81 was 
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a brisk romp through familiar history 
(Napoleon! Robin Hood! The Titanic!), blissfully 
unconcerned by the mechanisms of temporal 
exploration. Time Bandits’24 becomes 
needlessly tangled up in timey-wimey business, 
even unwisely riffing on Back To The Future in 
one late episode, as Kevin and his spiky sister 
Saffron (Kiera Thompson) encounter their 
dullard parents as kids in the “black-and-white 
times” of 1996. 

In its favour, however, the remake does 
broaden its historical horizons, worrying less 
about famous faces (no-one on the level of John 
Cleese or Sean Connery here; the biggest stars are 
Taika Waititi and Jemaine Clement themselves) 
than time-travelling beyond Europe’s borders. 
So we pleasingly get to visit Mayan Mexico, 
1920s Harlem and the Hajj of Mansa Musa. 

There are a few good jokes that arise from 
the show’s comedy-sketch approach, such as an 
aggro Neanderthal chief who keeps thinking he’s 
being “mugged off”, but little that tickles more 
than anything we saw in Horrible Histories. Or, 
indeed, Gilliam and Palin’s original. Clement, 
Waititi and Iain Morris’ affection for their source 
material is apparent throughout, with some lines 
and shots directly lifted, not to mention its strong 
seam of dark humour. But even here it ultimately 
misfires, substituting the film’s jaw-dropper of 
an ending for a clumsy cliff-hanger that almost 
dismissively promises a second season. Which, 
like these new Bandits themselves, hardly 
musters much enthusiasm. DAN JOLIN 


VERDICT Despite its combination 

of great comedy talents, this ambitious 
adaptation sadly falls flat, failing to capture 
the anarchic zing of the original. 
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Dynamic duo: Harley 
Quinn (Jamie Chung) and 
Batman (Hamish 
Linklater). Below: 
Catwoman (Christina 


Ricci) is purrfect. 


BATMAN: CAPED 
CRUSADER 


THE DARK KNIGHT RETURNS 
(TO THE 1940s) 


KkKK 


OUT 1 AUGUST (PRIME VIDEO) / EPISODES VIEWED 
10 OF 10 


IT’S A TESTAMENT to the timelessness of 
Batman that he and his carnivalesque rogues’ 
gallery is open to all manner of interpretations. 
The 1940s-set Batman: Caped Crusader makes 
the most out of that fact. Developed by Bruce 
Timm, best known for co-creating the landmark 
’90s classic Batman: The Animated Series 

with Paul Dini, it feels like a visual offshoot of 
their past work. The Gotham of the previous 
Bat-show (nominally set in the present day) 
was designed to look like it existed out of time; 
this 1940s Gotham, on the other hand, takes 
that old-school aesthetic literally. 

Timm’s design sensibilities and unique 
approach make the show feel familiar yet 
different. With animators taking their cue from 
Golden Age comic designs, the art direction is 
angular and expressionist, full of shadows and 
Art Deco architecture. The silhouettes of its 
character designs favour square jaws, trilbies 
and broad-shouldered suits. Even the opening 
credits recall how the original series was painted 
on black backgrounds. The way that the setting 
changes the very texture of a Batman story is 
a joy to watch, too: his investigations here are 
satisfyingly analogue, examining microfilm and 
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abandoned chequebooks instead of computers. 

As well as looking and feeling distinct, 
the show often plays like a revisitation of the 
character’s genre origins: moody detective noir, 
gothic horror, swashbuckling adventure. 
Episode 2 thrillingly combines all three, as 
a case involving a monster and a movie star leads 
Batman back to his Zorro roots with a sword- 
fight in a castle. Those folk-hero origins extend 
to the overall story of the season: a portrait 
of a corrupt city, structured to keep the rich 
comfortable and everyone else in line. 

It’s astory coloured by interesting 
reinventions of famous characters. One episode, 
titled ‘The Stress Of Her Regard’, presents 
amore domineering take on Harley Quinn, 
with voice actor Jamie Chung speaking in 
a seductive whisper rather than the brash New 
York accent of Arleen Sorkin’s take in The 
Animated Series. Not every character gets 
a totally fresh spin — the tragedy of Harvey 
Dent can be seen coming from a mile away — 
but it still manages to be effective. 

Batman’s need for revenge is reflected in 
these villains, the quest becoming just as much 
about saving his own soul as well as those caught 
in the crossfire of Gotham’s corruption. It’s 
a moody and unique return to the character’s 
core, far more than just a Batman show where 
everyone says “swell”, “broads”, or “he’s got a lot 
of moxie!” Though that element is a lot of fun, 
too. KAMBOLE CAMPBELL 


VERDICT 
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OUT NOW / CERT 18 / 94 MINS 
DIRECTOR Chris Nash 

CAST Ry Barrett, Andrea Pavlovic, 
Cameron Love 


Just when you think that horror is all out of 
fresh ideas, along comes /n A Violent Nature. 
The lightly experimental conceit here is: 
what if there were a slasher film told from the 
perspective of the guy doing the slashing? 
Johnny (Ry Barrett) is a fearsomely effective 
boogeyman, like a Canadian cross between 
T-800 and Leatherface. Meanwhile, in the 
distance, we hear the kind of dialogue that 
in any other film would be placed front and 
centre. The effect is a fascinatingly jarring 
experience — like watching Jaws entirely 
from the depths of the ocean. It’s a shame, 
then, that this experiment is kind of 
abandoned relatively early. Still, this is 

a bold, unusual and handsomely realised 
take on a very familiar template. JN 


kkk 

OUT NOW (PRIME VIDEO) / EPISODES VIEWED 
80F8 

SHOWRUNNERS Ariel Shaffir, Kyle Hunter 
CAST Seth Rogen, Kristen Wiig, Michael 
Cera, Edward Norton 


It’s easy to feel like the 2016 R-rated 
animated feature film Sausage Party was 
some sort of fever dream; this eight-episode 
TV sequel is equally mind-boggling. From the 
moment when anthropomorphic foodstuffs 
have an extremely graphic mass orgy in a car 
park, you won't quite believe what you’re 
watching. There’s evident, enjoyably juvenile 
glee at how naughty this all is, but outside 
of the outrageous stuff, the writing does not 
quite pack enough comedic punch. There is 
admittedly solid pun work on show here 
(shout out to Megan Thee Scallion and Tina 
Turnip) and some big ideas (the prospect of 
food-fascism looms large), but this is satire 
at its most crude and dumb. JN 


LONGLEGS 


CAGE: PORTRAIT OF 
A SERIAL KILLER 


Kk KK 


OUT NOW / CERT 15/101 MINS 


THE FIRST FEW minutes of Osgood Perkins’ 
unsettling new psychological thriller Longlegs 
are some of the most effective in recent memory. 
Playing with sound, sharp cuts and curiosity- 
inducing creepiness, Perkins delivers a series 

of jump-scares that get your heart pounding 

out of your chest. Trust us, you'll feel it. It’s 

a hell of an opening, that says: this is a film to 
simultaneously lean into and wince away from; 
a film prepared to pull the rug from under you at 


any point; a film that delights in playing with 
your senses to provide maximum shock value. 

Maika Monroe (who has excellent previous 
form in this arena with Jt Follows and recent 
thriller Watcher) is Lee Harker, a socially 
awkward FBI agent with a remarkably accurate 
gut instinct, which we're told early on is 
‘half-psychic’. She’s put on the case of a serial 
killer involved in family murders over multiple 
decades, the only signs of him left at the scenes 
being coded letters ending in one word: 
“Longlegs”. A cat-and-mouse hunt ensues, as 
Lee attempts to figure out Longlegs’ motives 
and methods before he strikes again. 

Perkins barely shows us the culprit himself 
— played by Nicolas Cage, as you have never seen 
him before — for the first half of the movie; only 
glances at his profile, his mouth and chin, his 
scraggly mop of curly hair. It’s a good move, 
building up the audience’s fear and fascination, 
ultimately revealing a distorted, child-like, 
Joker-esque figure that we could never have 
imagined, and whom Cage completely 
disappears into. 

The pace lags a little in the middle (though 
Perkins wakes you right up before too long), the 
ending feels anticlimactically structured, and 
some of the plot-mechanics of Longlegs’ kills 
are slightly unclear — but the sheer sense of 
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Clockwise from main: Psycho 
killer: Nicolas Cage’s murderer 
on the attack; Shedding light on 
the mystery; Agent Harker 


(Maika Monroe) feels the fear. 


atmosphere the film conjures more than 
compensates. The serial-killer movie 
influences are obvious — The Silence Of The 
Lambs, Seven, Zodiac — but it also evokes scuzzy 
video nasties, demonic hints of Insidious, and 
pulls a lot from the ‘Satanic panic’ of the ’80s. 
It’s stark and cold in some ways, but loose and 
playful in others, with flashbacks indicated 
through ratio changes and grainy film, and 

a thread of perfectly pitched dark humour. Lee 
and Longlegs’ relationship and convergence 
towards each other is fascinatingly spelled out, 
not just through their past but their mental 
states — their mirrored primal screams stick 
in the memory. Pushing its nastiest elements 
alittle further might have made it more 
permanently rattle the soul, but Longlegs 

will still leave you suitably shook up. 

SOPHIE BUTCHER 


VERDICT 
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STAR WARS: THE 
RISE AND FALL 
OF THE GALACTIC 
EMPIRE 


$O THIS IS HOW LIBERTY DIES: WITH 
A HISTORY BOOK 


Kk 


AUTHOR DR CHRIS KEMPSHALL 


EVEN BEFORE CLERKS’ 
Randal Graves queried whether 
the independent contractors 
on the Death Star II were 
merely innocent victims of 

an inescapable intergalactic 
conflict, Star Wars fans have 
pondered the Galactic Empire’s 
inner machinations. The nefarious Sith-headed 
political administration has been a constant 
across the sprawling Star Wars galaxy — the 
ruinous regime that ruled over the original 


RISE AND FALL 
GALACTIC 
EMPIRE 


trilogy, was assembled across the prequels, 
and returned as the First Order in the sequels. 
The Rise And Fall Of The Galactic Empire, 
then, has been a long time coming for anyone in the 
Venn diagram of ‘war-history nerd-dom’ and ‘Star 
Wars nerd-dom’ — a ‘factual’ historical account 
of a fictional administration, penned by actual 
war historian Dr Chris Kempshall, and presented 
as the work of in-universe archaeologist Beaumont 
Kin (Dominic Monaghan’s character from Episode 
IX). The result — a soup-to-nuts breakdown of the 
Empire’s ideologies, practices, military operations 
and more, complete with references to various 
other fictional sources — is both impressively 
comprehensive, and a tad exhausting. 


1001 Movie Posters 


1001 MOVIE POSTERS 
Kk KK 
EDITOR TONY NOURMAND 


The greatest asset is in its commitment to 
spanning all strands of Star Wars media — looking 
beyond the nine Skywalker Saga films to cover the 
events of various live-action and animated series, 
particularly The Clone Wars; games like Jedi: 
Fallen Order; and novels and other story sources. 
Asingle paragraph might address elements from 
Andor, the animated Star Wars: Rebels, the planet 
Batuu from theme park land ‘Galaxy’s Edge’, 
and The Force Awakens in one fell swoop. This 
interweaving of the increasingly detailed Star 
Wars timeline feels consistent with Lucasfilm’s 
current storytelling mode: filling in intriguing 
gaps while tying the entire tapestry together. 

For those who’ve seen every piece of Star 
Wars on offer, it sometimes skews too close to 
simply recapping events you've seen on screen. 
Those who haven’t, meanwhile, might feel more 
than a little lost — it demands not only prior 


LIFE. HOLLYWOOD 
kkk 
EDITOR REUEL GOLDEN 


Darth Vader: political 
machinations ahoy! 


knowledge but a high level of personal buy-in 
from the reader of just how interesting this all 
is. It’s best when extrapolating and unpacking 
what the Empire represented, rather than 
recounting famous moments. And in presenting 
the book as Kin’s work, it gets a tad tangled in 
justifying how aware he is of certain historical 
events; it might have been more effective 
presented in Kempshall’s own voice. 

It’s a noble endeavour, though, sure to be 
pored over by the hardcore. And most importantly 
— as per George Lucas’ intentions — it puts 
political manoeuvring and Sith Lord sorcery 
hand-in-lightning-shooting-hand. BEN TRAVIS 
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DEAR GOD, THE PARTHENON 
IS STILL BROKEN 

Kk KK 

AUTHOR YORGOS LANTHIMOS 


Lucasfilm 
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TUESDAY 


JULIA LOUIS-DREYFUS HAS 
AN EXTREMELY NEAR-DEATH 
EXPERIENCE 


kk kk 


OUT 9 AUGUST / CERT TBC / 111 MINS 


DIRECTOR Daina O. Pusié 
CAST Julia Louis-Dreyfus, Lola Petticrew, 
Leah Harvey, Arinzé Kene, Justin Edwards 


PLOT When Death (Kene) arrives — in the form 
of a parrot — to end the life of terminally ill 
Tuesday (Petticrew), Tuesday’s mother Zora 
(Louis-Dreyfus) fights back. 


HERE IS ANOTHER film that ponders the big 
life-or-death existential questions, in the grand 
cinematic tradition of 1946’s A Matter Of Life 
And Death or, say, 1990’s Ghost. Tuesday, the 
ambitious debut feature from Croatian 
filmmaker Daina O. Pusi¢, in fact bears most 
similarities to 2016’s A Monster Calls: as with 
J.A. Bayona’s tear-jerking drama, this is 
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QUOTE 


“My mother 
was a literal 


a devastatingly moving fairy tale about 
a gravelly voiced, anthropomorphised 
fantasy character making friends with 
a human grappling with the terminal 
illness of a family member. Unlike 
that film, this comes from A24 and is decidedly 
made for adults rather than children, being 
distinctly, deliciously oddball. 

It begins with a montage of people 
about to die. Cheerful stuff. Facing their end, 
this cavalcade of poor souls beg for mercy 
from Death, who takes an unlikely form: 
a shapeshifting CG macaw parrot, voiced by 
British actor Arinzé Kene (Connor from 
EastEnders). Who needs a cloak and scythe? 
Less a grim reaper than a reluctant one, Death 
does his duties wearily and sorrowfully, as the 
living continually reject the inevitable. 

Then Death arrives at the door of 
Tuesday (Lola Petticrew), a young woman with 
a never-named terminal illness. She manages to 
stave off her demise by distracting Death with 
a long-winded dad joke about penguins, and 
offers a helping hand when Death starts to get 
a panic attack. Meanwhile, Tuesday’s mother 
Zora (Julia Louis-Dreyfus) is nowhere to be 
seen, trying to sell novelty rats to a taxidermist 
(the film’s themes of mortality, grief and letting 
go elegantly presented in microcosm). 


void of 


darkness.” 
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Clockwise from 
left: Zora (Julia 
Louis-Dreyfus) 
lives in denial; 
Tuesday (Lola 
Petticrew) faces 
Death; Tuesday 
and Nurse Billie 
(Leah Harvey) can’t 


believe their eyes. 


This is a thoughtful and 
idiosyncratic film, beautifully acted 
and only slightly too long. While it 
keeps a sense of gallows humour 
running throughout — the phrase 
“furiously masturbating” pops up 
in the script at least once — it is also 
deeply poignant: a sad story about 
how dying can be harder for the 
grievers, the people left in the 
aftermath, wallowing in the negative space. 
But it is also — in a way that the film’s 
schmaltzy marketing did not quite suggest — 
extremely weird. Pusi¢ strikes a curious tone 
that is part philosophical musing, part family 
character drama, part daffy surrealist fantasy. 
Not even a horseman of the apocalypse would 
have seen its mid-way twist coming, arriving 
just as the pace threatens to dip. Julia Louis- 
Dreyfus is the ideal casting for this unique 
tonal gumbo: she brings a hint of Veep’s Selina 
Meyer to Zora in her inappropriate jokes and 
awkward presence. But she also injects the 
film with devastating pathos, culminating in 
a finale that will entirely break your heart in 
two. Death is as inevitable as taxes, but there 
is nothing inevitable in how Tuesday plays out. 
JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT This is probably not the 

film you would expect it to be. But its 
unexpectedness is its biggest asset, a moving 
and very eccentric feathered fantasy about 
life, death and everything in-between. 
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ELDEN RING: 
SHADOW OF 
THE ERDTREE 


THE OTHER RING TO RULE THEM ALL 


KKK KK 


PC, PS4/5, XBOX ONE, XBOX SERIES X/S 


ELDEN RING WAS abig game. Huge, in fact. So 
much so that it sucked hundreds of hours from 
players’ lives as they scoured its expansive, 
secret-stuffed world and hoovered up every 
scrap of dense, George R.R. Martin-penned lore. 
It would be easy to make the case, then, that it 
was not a game crying out for enlargement. 
Shadow Of The Erdtree proves otherwise. 
Bolting on another 50-odd hours, this belated 
expansion to 2022’s game of the year not only 
brings eager players more of the same brutal, 
masochism-fuelled adventure, but enhances the 
entire Elden Ring experience while doing so. 

Taking players to an entirely new area, 
known as the Shadow Realm, the expansion has 
you following in the footsteps of lost demigod 
Miquella and uncovering his beef with Messmer 
The Impaler. Not that it matters, particularly. 
As players will have come to expect from Elden 
Ring — and director Hidetaka Miyazaki’s 
Soulslike oeuvre as a whole — the storytelling in 
this dark fantasy is deliberately opaque, with 
plot gleaned largely from item descriptions and 
cryptic conversations. But the one language it 
speaks with absolute clarity is violence, and if 
you thought you'd levelled up to a point where 
Elden Ring was no longer challenging, prepare 
for a swift lesson in humility. 


SUPER MONKEY BALL BANANA 
RUMBLE 

kak 
SWITCH 


Top of its game: the 
latest Elden Ring 
is on fire. 


From towering-furnace golems and 
revenant dragons to an enraged sunflower, 
Shadow Of The Erdtree’s menagerie of punishing 
bosses will cause even the most experienced 
player to curl up in a ball and weep. Which makes 
a degree of sense, given the expansion isn’t 
even accessible to anyone who hasn’t made 
significant progress in the main game. But for 
those with the skill to brave the precipitous 
difficulty spike, the Shadow Realm delivers the 
most inventive locations of the game: the 
desolate majesty of the Gravesite Plain; the 
deadly gardens of the Cerulean Coast; the 
gargantuan monolith of the Shadow Keep, with 
its myriad entrances revealing secrets at every 
turn. Each new area has a distinct identity and, 
with few constraints on where you can wander, 
it’s almost all available to roam from the off. 


LUIGI’S MANSION 2 HD 
kk kk 
SWITCH 


And roam you must, for there are treasures 
tucked around every corner, with all-new 
sorceries, abilities, summonable spirits and 
armaments to collect, many of which open up 
entirely new play-styles. Want to go through the 
entire game as a wushu master, delivering flying 
kicks? Or accompanied by a giant scorpion- 
spider? Well, now you can. In fact, the greatest 
gift Shadow Of The Erdtree bestows is not just 
that it’s an all-consuming experience in its own 
right, but that it refreshes the game as a whole, 
making you want to begin the whole mammoth 
undertaking all over again. JAMES DYER 


VERDICT 


DUMB WAYS TO SURVIVE 
kk kk 
ANDROID/iOS (NETFLIX EXCLUSIVE) 
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Is it raining? Scarlett 
Johansson and 
Channing Tatum 

; hadn't noticed... 


FILM 


FLY ME 10 
THE MOON 


GROUND CONTROL TO 
MAJOR CHANNING 


kk 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A/ 132 MINS 


DIRECTOR Greg Berlanti 
CAST Scarlett Johansson, Channing Tatum, 
Woody Harrelson, Jim Rash, Ray Romano 


PLOT Marketer extraordinaire Kelly Jones 
(Johansson) is hired to spruce up NASA's public 
image before the launch of Apollo 11. 


IF THERE WERE any suspicion that the 

Apollo 11 moon landing had been thoroughly 
exhausted cinematically: think again. For what 
it’s worth, Greg Berlanti’s breezy space comedy 
at least offers a fresh revisionist perspective. 
Here, advertising whizz Kelly Jones (Scarlett 
Johansson) is plucked from her cushy New York 


job and tasked with giving the underfunded 
NASA a much-needed PR boost in the run-up to 
that fateful mission. But that promising premise 
is squandered by a knotty plot that makes the 
film more complicated than it needed to be. 
There’s a fun workplace romcom 
somewhere in Fly Me To The Moon. Kelly’s 
gung-ho approach to public relations comes 
up against the more practical-minded launch 
director Cole Davis (Channing Tatum), whose 
exasperation grows as Kelly wrangles Neil 
Armstrong, Buzz Aldrin and Michael Collins for 
Omega watch sponsorships and cereal adverts. 
But not even Cole can deny the power of good 
marketing, and chemistry inevitably fizzes 
between the pair. Numerous clichéd pans to the 
starry skies can’t extinguish the infectious 
charms of the film’s space-race romance. 
Strangely, though, this is a film of two 
awkwardly disparate halves. The first is 
formulaic but breezy, before pivoting to an 
inferior second stretch that centres on Kelly 
being recruited to covertly film a fake moon 
landing, in case the real mission fails. She’s 
reluctant but agrees out of necessity. There are 
vague mentions of Kelly’s shady past, but by 
keeping the audience in the dark on details, 
Rose Gilroy’s frustrating screenplay saps 
Kelly’s high-wire operation of genuine stakes 


when she’s threatened by her mysterious boss 
(Woody Harrelson). If there’s anything as 
tired as straightforward recreations of the 
moon landing, it’s movies about creating a fake 
moon landing. 

When Armstrong finally sets foot on the 
lunar surface, the sequence itself arrives like 
an afterthought, as if it’s been so done to death 
on screen that there’s no point in reinventing 
the wheel. But as films like First Man have 
demonstrated, it’s still very possible to infuse 
tension and wonder to a well-trodden event like 
Apollo 11. It doesn’t help that it’s so dull to look 
at, either. Despite the hefty $100 million 
price-tag, Fly Me To The Moon is replete with 
uninspiring, flat cinematography that fails to 
make the most of its ambitious setting. 

With a stellar cast, an enticing ’60s setting 
and rocket-powered stakes, Berlanti’s film has all 
the right parts to make a winning retro romcom, 
but the result is disjointed and underwhelming. 
Fly Me To The Moon shoots for the stars but never 
reaches those soaring heights. IANA MURRAY 


VERDICT Greg Berlanti’s revisionist 
comedy offers a fresh take on the Apollo 11 
moon landing, but its convoluted conspiracy 
fails to capitalise on the charms of Johansson 
and Tatum’s workplace romance. 
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LADY IN THE LAKE 


THIS IS NO ARTHURIAN LEGEND 


kk kk 


OUT NOW (APPLE TV+) / EPISODES VIEWED 7 OUT OF 7 


“YOU WANTED TO tell everyone’s story 

but your own.” It’s one of many cryptic and 
accusatory remarks made by Cleo Johnson 
(Obi-Wan Kenobi’s Moses Ingram) after her 
death. In Lady In The Lake, Cleo narrates her 
life from beyond the grave to an ambitious 
aspiring reporter, Maddie Schwartz (Natalie 
Portman), whose quest to investigate her 
murder leads her down a path of obsession and 
intrigue. Like all good mysteries, Lady In The 
Lake sets its stall high — and boy, does it take 
you on a wild adventure. 

This TV adaptation of Laura Lippman’s 
bestselling novel could easily have drowned 
under the weight of its own material. Inspired by 
atrue story, it’s acomplex yet circular tale, with 
a plot that includes the disappearance of young 
Tessie Durst (Bianca Belle), the murder of Cleo, 
an assassination attempt on state senator Myrtle 
Summers (Angela Robinson) — plus illegal 
gambling, corruption, misogyny, and a web of 
secrets and lies from its ensemble, all set amid 
racial tensions in 1960s Baltimore. 

It is alot — but the confident execution from 
Honey Boy’s Alma Har’el (who directs all seven 
episodes) makes this an engaging watch. Cleo 
and Maddie are the anchors to this tale, the story 
weaving between Black and Jewish lifestyles and 
cultures, which sets the women on a dramatic 
collision course of revelation and danger. The 


> 
4 


beauty is how its twisty slow-burn mystery keeps 
everything connected. 

There is asurreal, stylish approach here, 
cut from similar cloth as HBO’s Big Little Lies 
and Sharp Objects in how it integrates more 
otherworldly moments with characters’ 
recollections of events. The mood jolts sharply 
between dream-like scenarios and nightmarish 
reality; at times, its mesmeric images can verge 
into style-over-substance territory. But for 
the most part, that flair is backed up by 
considerable narrative heft. It is consistently 
surprising and compelling. 

Equally rewarding are the performances 
from Portman and Ingram. Both of their 
characters seek freedom from their respective 
patriarchal cages and gender expectations, 
and carry that weight in every scene. Portman 
relishes every moment playing sucha 
complicated and flawed figure, transforming 
herself from a bored housewife to a rising 
investigative journalist. When Tessie and Cleo’s 
murders unlock deep-rooted traumas and 
secrets from Maddie’s past, Portman’s 
unravelling performance shines through the 
ugliness of that journey. 

But the real star of the show here is Ingram, 
whose poise and fearlessness encompasses 
all the guises of being a Black woman in America. 
It’s a first-rate performance from the actor, in 
which Cleo’s emotional development is driven 
by the love of her children and getting what’s 
fair. It’s no exaggeration to say that she steals 
every scene she’s in. KELECHI EHENULO 
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JOKER: 
FOLIE A DEUX 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 
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The FBI was on the case. The Army was at the 
ready. Not for the first time, the Joker was 
causing chaos, and anarchy was in the air, the city 
on high alert. This was real, though. Really real. 

It was late September, 2019. “Army officials 
are alerting soldiers about potential mass 
shootings at theatres showing the film,” an ABC 
news reporter gravely stated. “This coming after 
some have criticised the film for romanticising 
Gotham’s clown prince of crime, some fearing 
the film may become an inspiration for real- 
world criminals.” Days later, CBS news show 
Inside Edition ran footage of counter-terrorism 
cops with automatic weapons outside a New 
York cinema on opening night, police-cars lined 
up around the block, audience members being 
searched before going in. 

It was “nonsense”, says Todd Phillips. He 
sounds angry even now. “I was in London doing 
press, a week before the movie came out. CNN 
was on, and its running ticker at the bottom of 
the screen said that the FBI and the Army were 
expecting violence at Joker screenings across 
America.” The media had whipped up a storm, 
says the director, who felt it could turn into 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. “But thankfully, 
nothing [bad] happened. It was so absurd. It 
was so absurd to us. It was being misinterpreted 
by so many people, and you started hearing, 
‘Oh, this is gonna have an effect on the movie, 
people are not gonna go see it.” 

Nobody expected Joker to do what it did. 

A film about the origins of one of the most iconic 
characters in comic-book — and cinema — 
history, the $55 million drama was nevertheless 
worlds apart from what was going on in 

the Marvel and DC cinematic universes. 
Acompassionate character study about Arthur 
Fleck, a struggling, confused, troubled man, 
abused by his mother and forsaken by social 
services, it was an underdog. A risk. So much so, 
says Phillips, that he’d had to fight to get it made 
at all. “There were a lot of doubters, and I’m not 
talking about people on the internet, I’m talking 
about at the studio — it was a different regime 
running Warners at the time, a different regime 
running DC. There were a million reasons why 
they kept saying, ‘Absolutely not.” 
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Nobody, then, expected it to win top prize 
at the Venice Film Festival. To make a billion at 
the box office. To become a global phenomenon 
that spawned a gazillion think-pieces. To be 
nominated for 11 Academy Awards, winning two 
(Joaquin Phoenix for Best Actor, and Hildur 
Guonadottir for Best Original Score). But that’s 
what it did. “So that feeling of satisfaction, of 
proving people wrong, that personally felt 
great,” says Phillips. 

So, what next? After all the scandal, all the 
success... what do you do? 

A song-and-dance spectacular, obviously. 
Obviously. 


T’S JUNE 2024, AND EMPIRE IS HAVING 
breakfast with Phillips in a garden terrace 
at LA’s famed Chateau Marmont. All sorts 
of jokers have held court between these 
walls. Five years ago, to discuss the first 
film, Empire met Phoenix by the pool here, where 
he spent quite some time slowly peeling an 
orange while chain-smoking cigarettes and not 
really answering our questions. Jack Nicholson 
was once a regular here. Heath Ledger partied 
here. Jared Leto launched a skincare line here. 


It’s a breezy and beautiful summer’s 
morning, with no other patrons within audible 
distance, which is by design: we’re here to discuss 
Joker: Folie A Deux away from prying ears. 
Twenty-four hours earlier, a few miles north at 
Warner Bros. Studios in Burbank, where much 
of the film was shot, Empire watched footage 
from it, which we're still processing now over 
eggs at the Chateau. A wild exploration of 
Arthur’s split personality, set largely between 
Arkham State Hospital and Gotham County 
Courthouse, where he’s on trial for the murders 
he committed in the first film, a violent crime 
drama this is not. And get ready for the singing. 
Lots of it. This is a sequel that truly brings the 
razzle-dazzle. It’s a swerve. 

“That was literally the reason to do it,” says 
Phillips. “The only reason Joaquin would even 
do a sequel is if it felt frightening to him. One 
thing he really got off on on the first movie was 
this fear, every day, this nauseous fear of like, 
“What are we fucking doing?’ He did not want it 
to be easy. And he wanted to feel as scared on 
this one. He goes, ‘Well, if ’m gonna do it, I just 
want to feel that it could not work.” Phoenix, 
calling Empire a few days later, confirms this. 


“Tt’s the only way that I can do any movie,” he 
says. “If it doesn’t feel like it’s dangerous, if 
there’s not a good chance that you’re gonna fail 
spectacularly then... what’s the point?” 

This is the first sequel Phoenix has ever 
made. Although Phillips has issues with that 
word. “I don’t think of it as a sequel. Hangover 2 
was a sequel,” he says, referencing his own work. 
“So often a sequel is more of the same, just 
bigger. Of course [Folie A Deux] isa sequel, but 
it felt like we were making something entirely 
different. It’s tonally and inherently something 
way more different. The first one subverted the 
expectations of what it was. So how do you do 
that again?” The answer, he says, was by 
honouring what they were exploring with 
Arthur right from the start. 


HIS WAS ALWAYS BREWING, SAYS 
Phillips. “Joaquin and I talked about 
another one the whole time while we 
were making the first movie, just 
because we love the character. We 
were obsessed with Arthur. We would almost 
joke about it: ‘Oh, we should take Arthur and we 
should do this.” There were definitely jokes, 
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says Phoenix. “I had a curiosity about going 
further with the character. It felt like you could” 
—he laughs — “you could put him into almost any 
situation, and I would be interested to see how he 
would navigate it. I mocked up all of these posters 
of films that have already been made, like 
Rosemary’s Baby and Godfather, and I put Joker 
in them and I gave them to Todd. There was a 
running joke of, “What about Joker in space?’ But 
yeah, I was fascinated by where he would end up.” 
Phillips and co-writer Scott Silver started 
thinking about a follow-up in earnest pretty 
soon after the 2020 Oscars, the pandemic 
having kicked in, the reaction to the first film 
still lingering. “It became a symbol of defiance,” 
says Phillips. “I’d see pictures of people dressed 
as [Joker] from protests around the world, 
which was cool, but the movie became this kind 
of unwilling, mistaken symbol. In the same way, 


in Folie A Deux, Arthur has become this symbol 
to people. This unwilling, unwitting symbol now 
paying for the crimes of the first film, but at the 


same time finding the only thing he ever wanted, 
which was love. That’s always what he’s been 
about, even though he’s been pushed and pulled Clockwise 
in all these directions. So we tried to just make from above: TV 
the most pure version of that.” host Paddy 
This was never going to be about Arthur Meyers (Steve 
settling into his newly minted status as an Coogan) 
unwitting figurehead, instigating a crime spree. interviews an 
“We would never do that,” explains Phillips. incarcerated 
“Because Arthur clearly is not a criminal Fleck; Let there 
mastermind. He was never that.” He wouldn’t be love; Phillips 
know what to do with the responsibility. “That’s gives direction 
right. Put him on a soapbox in the rec room of to Gaga; Lee 
the prison to talk to everybody and he wouldn’t and Joker are 
know what to say.” Following on from the first not amused. 
film, this is more about what Joker means to 
everyone else. 
As we find Arthur, he’s in Arkham’s 
unforgiving maximum-security wing, mentally 
and physically broken down, pushed and shoved 
and smacked about by unforgiving guards. 
Rehabilitation doesn’t seem to be on the cards. 
His lawyer, Maryanne Stewart (Catherine 
Keener), believing that as a result of his abusive 
childhood Arthur has a split personality, with 
his shadow-self having been responsible for his 
murders, wants him out of there (hoping that 
ajury will find him not guilty by reason of 
insanity) and into “an actual hospital”. 
Alongside Keener there are more new 
cast-members, including Brendan Gleeson as 
a particularly brutal Arkham guard, and Steve 
Coogan as television host Paddy Meyers, 
modelled by Phillips and Silver on the likes 
of Geraldo Rivera and Tom Snyder, who both 
interviewed Charles Manson in jail in the 
1980s. Meyers, brash and provocative, bags an 
exclusive interview with Arthur as he’s in 
Arkham, awaiting trial. “He’s the coolest, he’s 
so quick,” says Phillips of Coogan, whom he’s 
known for years. “Joaquin loved him because 
he loves great actors. You could just tell that 
Joaquin loved going toe-to-toe with him.” 
Also in the darkness of Arkham... Arthur 
finds a glint of light. 
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ere Iam,” smiles Lady Gaga. 

We're at the start of an in-depth 
video interview and we've just told 
her that, with Empire having spoken 
to Phillips and Phoenix, it was time 

to hear her side of the story. And yes indeed, 
here she very much is. 

Arthur first glimpses Lee Quinzel — singing 
— as he’s chaperoned through Arkham’s 
minimum-security wing, where Lee resides. 
When they meet, she — tightly coiled, the 
product of a horrendous childhood — tells him 
how inspired she was by his on-air murder 
of Robert De Niro’s bullying talk-show host 
Murray Franklin. ‘Folie a deux’ is the term 
for a delusional mental illness shared by two 
people, although Phillips also liked that it being 
in French makes it sound, perhaps, romantic. 
Arthur falls for Lee at once. 


Just as Arthur is an all too human, broken 
take on Joker, Lee is a very real-world version 
of Harley Quinn, who was first introduced 
in 1992’s Batman: The Animated Series as 
a squeaky, grinning, clown-hued, psychotic 
gymnast, and portrayed as such by Margot 
Robbie in the DCEU with cartoonish glee. 
There’s none of that here. 

“While there are some things that people 
would find familiar in her, it’s really Gaga’s own 
interpretation, and Scott and I’s interpretation,” 
explains Phillips of how he and Silver tackled 
her. “She became the way how [Charles] Manson 
had girls that idolised him. The way that 
sometimes these [imprisoned murderers] have 
people that look up to them. There are things 
about Harley in the movie that were taken from 
the comic books, but we took it and moulded it 
to the way we wanted it to be.” 


en rs 


Phillips met Gaga when he produced 
Bradley Cooper’s A Star Is Born. “I really loved 
her, her whole vibe, so when Scott and I started 
writing this with the idea of music being a large 
part of the movie, we wanted somebody who 
brought music with her.” It was a no-brainer 
casting decision, and the script’s complexities 
drew her in. “It’s not one kind of genre, this 
movie,” she explains. “It’s a psychological 
thriller, it’s a drama, it’s a tragedy. It would be 
hard for me not to say that it has some comedy 
in it as well, because I think it’s very funny. And 
it uses music in this extremely nuanced and 
particular way. I could see the needle that they 
were trying to thread when I read the script.” 

She did her due diligence with Harley’s 
previous history, but this film wasn’t that. “I did 
my very best to, of course, be knowledgeable 
about all of the various interesting pieces that 
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would arise as I was developing this character,” 
she says. “But I really approached Lee from 
a place of, ‘What is this story? And what does she 
bring to Arthur’s life, for better or for worse?” 
What she absolutely brings to Arthur’s life 
is music. More of it, anyway. The songs in Folie 
A Deux, says Phillips, “came out of this idea that 
Joaquin and I always talked about in the first 
film, which was that Arthur has music in him.” 
Lest we forget Arthur’s sashaying on the steps, 
his singing in the hospital. “There’s a certain 
level of grace that Arthur had. There’s something 
old-school about him. As fucked-up and as 
left-footed as he was with the world, and still is, 
he has grace. He has something beautiful in him. 
He was able to dance in the bathroom when 
nobody’s looking, and there’s a beauty to it. So 
we went with that, taking it a step further.” 


ILDUR GUDNADOTTIR HAD 

dreamt about it. Literally. The 

night before the first film’s 

premiere, some imagery entered 

her subconscious: Joker, with 
some dancers and umbrellas. But even she 
didn’t expect this. 

“Tt’s a really bold, surprising decision to 
lean so heavily on the music side of things, but 
also somehow a natural progression,” says the 
composer about Folie A Deux. She returns on 
score duties, this time with added tasks, as 
she needed to infuse her doom-laden strings 
into the songs, too. “It was clear to me from the 
get-go that we needed to somehow marry the 
score and the songs. Because just like Arthur’s 
character is a split personality, so these sound 
worlds are slightly, in their essence, split 
personalities.” Phillips says he would send 
Guodnadottir song arrangements and ask her 
to ‘Hildurise’ them. “She would ground them 
so they still feel like part of the movie.” Her 
score infects the songs. “Yes,” he says. “The 
score is infecting the standards and affecting 
the performances.” 

They are standards: Folie A Deux features 
songs from mid-20th century Hollywood 
musicals, and others by the likes of Burt 
Bacharach and Hal David, Anthony Newley, 
Jacques Brel. They fit Gaga like a glove. “I think 
it’s probably no secret that this music is a very 
big part of my life,” she says — the cover-albums 
she made with king of the swingers Tony 
Bennett, and her Vegas jazz shows, are testament 
to that. But singing as Lee brought a challenge. 

“Some of my greatest work as an actress in 
this project was to approach music in a way that 
I would not on stage, but from the perspective 
of my character, and of what the song or the 
lyrics meant as a piece of a scene,” she explains. 
“People know me by my stage name, Lady Gaga, 
right? That’s me as that performer, but that is 
not what this movie is; I’m playing a character. 
So I worked a lot on the way that I sang to 
come from Lee, and to not come from me as 
a performer. How do you take music and have it 
just be an extension of the dialogue, as opposed 
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to breaking into song for no conceivable reason? 
It was unlike anything I’ve ever done before.” 
Phoenix dived just as deep. As he needed to 
sing as Arthur, “it was important to protect that 
with poor phrasing and occasional bum notes,” 


he says. “Arthur grew up hearing his mother play 


these songs on the radio. He’s not a singer, and 
he shouldn’t sound like a professional singer. 
He should sound like somebody that’s taking 
a shower and just bursts out into song.” 

In what Empire heard, there were no traces 
of bum notes from Gaga, but she quickly refutes 
that. “For me, there’s plenty of bum notes, 
actually, from Lee,” she laughs. “I’m a trained 


singer, right? So even my breathing was different 


when I sang as Lee. When I breathe to sing on 
stage, I have this very controlled way to make 
sure that I’m on pitch and it’s sustained at the 
right rhythm and amount of time, but Lee would 
never know how to do any of that. So it’s like 
removing the technicality of the whole thing, 
removing my perceived art-form from it all and 
completely being inside of who she is.” 

In fact, the way the characters sing in 
this film challenges the perception of it being 
a musical. There is no dancing in the streets. No 


routines. No group choreography. Only Arthur 
and Lee sing, and not at the drop of a hat, either. 
“It’s a movie where music is the essential 
element,” says Phillips. “It’s not like we ever 
thought we were making a musical in the way 
of Chicago — which I love, by the way — but 
meaning like, it was meant to feel left-footed in 
places. It was meant to feel alive in a different 
way. And so that was the fun part of it: how do 
you make it feel of the moment and not overly 
planned? Can we allow for it to just happen?” 
When the idea of songs in the film first came 
up, singing them live on set wasn’t what Phoenix 


Here: Fleck 
makes a right 
song and dance 
about being in 
Arkham State 
Hospital. 
Below: Fleck 
and Quinzel 


up to no good. 


expected. “I’m not a singer, I don’t even sing for 
fun at home,” he says. “I thought, ‘Well, no, ’m 
not going to be performing live, that’s fucking 
ridiculous.” But he soon realised that it would 
need to be organic. “We didn’t want anything 
to be refined,” he says. There were some jitters. 
His debut performance didn’t get an overly 
encouraging response from Gaga. “I do seem to 
remember her spitting up coffee the first time 
Isang, so that felt good, that was exciting, and 
made me feel confident,” he deadpans. “She did 
not, but I know what he means,” laughs Phillips. 
In fact, says Phoenix, “Gaga was always very 


encouraging of just, ‘Go with what you feel, it’s 
fine’ For somebody who’s not a performer in 
that way, it can be... uncomfortable to do that, 
but also very exciting.” 

His vocals, though, came from the same 
place that Gaga’s did, the speed and phrasing 
rooted in character. “Similar to the way that 
Tact, in which takes will vary, takes of the songs 
would vary, sometimes quite drastically,” he 
says. “That kept it alive and fresh and interesting 
and exciting for me, because I get bored very 
easily. I never knew for myself which version 
I was going to do. I think that was the spirit of 
this film.” 


ORALLITS EARTHINESS, ITS LEFT- 

turn from DC movies at large, Folie 

A Deux nevertheless capitalises on 

its source material. The fact that the 

Assistant District Attorney making 
the case against Arthur is Harvey Dent was, 
says Phillips, “a great way to introduce that 
were still in Gotham”. It’s in the aesthetic, too. 
Scenes featuring Arthur in court, in full-Joker 
face-paint, boast an absurdity and perversity 
that could be straight from the pages of the 
comics. The film’s various nods to Gotham lore, 
says Phillips, are out of “respect for the comics”. 

Still, a sequel to one of the most successful 

films in recent memory, set largely in a hospital 
and a courthouse, with more than a few song 
and dance numbers... this is not what one might 


have expected. So, just like before, Phillips feels 
like he’s taking a risk. “Totally feels like that 
again. This is not a lay-up sequel,” he says, 
referring to the basketball shot classified as the 
safest way to score. “And that makes it really 
exciting for us.” 

In their determination to have it feel 
dangerous, Phoenix says he and Phillips 
wanted to push each other. “Todd is very 
comfortable doing that, at any level. He’s willing 
to take those risks, he’s willing to try things. He 
will absolutely experiment.” And they all pushed 
themselves. Gaga found the experience a more 
personal dive than she had expected. “I was so 
surprised at how much of myself, in a unique 
way, showed up in Lee,” she says. “Private things 
that people don’t know about me, that when 
I watch the film I go, ‘Oh that’s interesting. That 
made it in there.’ Private pieces of yourself that 
are tucked away, that maybe nobody knows 
about you, but can kind of reveal themselves in 
areally fragile situation.” 

Phillips wanted such frisson to be felt 
across the board. “I always said, early on, the 
film should feel as if it was made by crazy people. 
Like the inmates are running the asylum. It 
does feel like a big swing. You just go, “Well, fuck 
it. Why not? What are we all doing here, if not 
to do that?” 

Voila. @ 


JOKER: FOLIE A DEUX IS IN CINEMAS FROM 4 OCTOBER 


GAVE SOME 
UNREMARKABLE NEW YORK 
STAIRS A GLOW-UP. WE 

DETAIL WHAT HAPPENED... 


The West 167th Street step-stairs 
— all 132 of them — connect Shakespeare 
and Anderson Avenues in New York’s the 
Bronx. Before Joker, they weren’t a desirable 
destination. “When | was growing up, 
everyone would tell us to stay away 
from those steps or go with a friend,” 
Congresswoman Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez 
told TMZ after the film came out. Such 
advice would soon become redundant. 


Local resident Frank Rivera told 
The New York Times that in 2018, somebody 
drove a car from top to bottom. “I thought 
that was going to make the stairs famous,” 
he said, “but nobody said nothing about it.” 


Joker would change that. Director 
Todd Phillips wanted some grimy steps for 
the film; location scout Aaron Hurvitz found 
them; Joaquin Phoenix danced on them. 


After the film was released, 
the steps swiftly became a local tourist 
attraction, now officially listed on Google 
Maps as ‘Joker Stairs’. It’s rare now for the 
previously unassuming steps to not have 
people dancing on them in aid of social- 
media #content. 


Many locals aren’t too happy about 
the influx of selfie-stars. “My poverty is not 
your photoshoot,” someone graffitied on the 
walls a few weeks after the film came out. 


With the steps set to feature 
again in Joker: Folie A Deux, though, face- 
painted cosplayers are unlikely to stay 
away. As Bronx Borough President Ruben 
Diaz Jr tweeted, if you do visit, respectfully, 
“spend some $$$ in The Bronx.” Come on 
folks. Step up. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY, THE WORLD'S MOST SINGULAR ACTOR — SCRATCH THAT, THE WORLD'S MOST SINGULAR 
HUMAN — HAS DONE IT ALL, PLAYING SCIENTISTS, ALIENS AND FLIES, ALWAYS WITH SUAVE MYSTIQUE. 
NOW, AS HE PLAYS AN ACTUAL GOD, WE INVITED YOU TO ATTEMPT TO UNRAVEL 
THE WALKING ENIGMA — AND BOY, DID YOU DELIVER... 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


ZOE McCONNELL 
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Nobody, uh, does it quite like... Jeff (pause 
for enigmatic smile) Goldblum. The actor 
has been displaying his unique energy 
(ablend of over-caffeinated playfulness and 
Zen calm), inscrutable, otherworldly charm, 
and inimitable (though many a mediocre 
mimic has tried) line-readings on the big 
screen for a full five decades now. The 
Pittsburgh native, now 71, made his debut as 
a gangly gang member in 1974’s Death Wish, 
and has since been a hugely compelling 
presence in indie classics like Into The Night, 
The Fly and Deep Cover, as well as some of 
the biggest blockbusters of all time (Jurassic 
Park, Independence Day). 

Along the way, Goldblum’s reputation as 
A Good Time, on and off the set, grew, to near 
godlike proportions. So it wasn’t a surprise 
when Charlie Covell, the creator of The End 
Of The F***ing World, cast him as Zeus, the 
goddiest of all the Greek gods, in her new 
Netflix show KAOS. Paranoid, wrathful, 
occasionally benevolent, Goldblum’s Zeus 
is quite a treat, as often is the case when his 
idiosyncrasies are tinged with a darker edge. 

Empire meets Goldblum in a London 
hotel on a beautiful day in late June. In 
person, he’s even more Goldblummy than 
you might expect, with speech patterns like 
no other person on the planet. Sometimes 
he doesn’t end a sentence. Other times, he 
doesn’t much seem interested in starting 
one, instead coming in midway through, 
dancing to his own rhythm as he dispenses 
his wisdom and his worldview, like a jazz 
Yoda. As Empire starts putting your lovingly 
crafted reader questions to him, Goldblum 
sits forward, his face mere inches from ours, 
maintaining eye contact the whole time. 
Anyone else, it would be disconcerting. But 
then, as he’s about to prove, Jeff Goldblum is 
not like anyone else. 
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With your extensive musical career, 

do you ever put together playlists 

when preparing for a role? For example, 
what would we find on Zeus’ playlist? 


Very interesting. I’ve heard Cynthia Erivo say 
(on the upcoming Wicked, in which Goldblum 
plays the Wizard Of Oz) that she compiled 
something, and things occur to me more and 
more at the 11th hour. I bring my phone 
sometimes, I sing to myself sometimes, it’s 
all spontaneous. As a matter of fact, hanging 
out with Ariana [Grande] and Cynthia, just 
before “Action!” was called we would be 
singing, free-associating, and singing from 
the entire pop music and jazz songbook. 

On KAOS, I don’t want to spoil anything, 

but in the first episode, my world is not 

what I have been trusting it might be. And 
I’m stormily disturbed, and I march down 

a hall. I remember that not requiring 
production sound, so I said, “Hey, can I play 
something so I can hear it as I’m making this 
walk?” So I had a playlist I put a few things 
on. There’s the score to Francis Ford 
Coppola’s Dracula, which I found magnificent 
and grandiose and dark. But before that 
scene, I’m feeling great, and I’m gonna sit 

on my throne and make an announcement. 
So I had Frank Sinatra singing one of his 
recordings of ‘I’ve Got The World On 

A String’, or “You Make Me Feel So Young’. 
A couple of those. Music means a lot to me. 


$. 
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Why did you want to play a god? 
And what kind of god would you be? 
Benevolent? Wrathful? A bit of both? 


It’s a funny question, Daniel. Well, Charlie 
Covell’s Zeus is a complicated figure. God 
question mark? Origin story yet to come. 
Newfangled, wild, that’s all I’ll say. If I, Jeff 
Goldblum, were a god... well, you know, there 
are those who say we are all possessed of 
divinity. So the answer is right before us. But 
if I had the position and the leverage, I’m 
trying to be the kindest person I can, and try 
to leave every situation and encounter and 
person better off. 


Your entrance in The Lost World: 
Jurassic Park is an all-timer, yawning 
on the subway. Was that scripted? 


As Iremember, yeah. I was in front of 
that poster, Steven Spielberg directed, 
and I think I faked a yawn for that. I don’t 
think I’ve ever... Here, wait. (Tries to yawn 


“IS THE THESAURUS 
A DINOSAUR? | MAY BE 
INCORRECT. I’M NO 
PALEONTOLOGIST.” 


on command) Some people can burp 

on cue. I cannot. Some people can do 
other things. I can wiggle one ear at 
atime. (Proceeds to do just that) But 
Ican’t yawn. I could pretend. (Does 

a fake yawn) Sneezing? I can’t make 
myself sneeze. I can fake-cough. Laughing 
comes somewhat easily. Tears, I have 

to sometimes produce, and I can do it, 
but it’s not so... (Clicks his fingers) But 
yawning? (Tries again) Almost. Almost. 
Anyway, I’m always practising. You can 
always get better. Supposedly, Eleonora 
Duse, in a part that George Bernard Shaw 


| 
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saw and reviewed, blushed. She just 
turned red. That’s organic acting. You 
cannot fake that. It happened to her. 
That’s what we're after. But it’s also okay 
to just pretend! 


The Tall Guy contains my favourite 
onscreen insult: “I hope all of your 
children have small dicks, and that 
includes the girls!” Have you ever been 
tempted to use this insult in real life? 


(Laughs) I forgot about that until just 

this moment. It is clever, it is witty, it’s 
Richard Curtis. Hail, Richard Curtis. You 
know, I’m crazy about him. He started Red 
Nose Day. That guy is great. We’re pals-y, 
we stay in touch and hang out here and 
there. That was his first screenplay, and 
that’s an original witticism by Mr Curtis. 
But I didn’t remember it until now, nor 
have I used it. I don’t feel malevolent often, 
and don’t find myself wishing ill on people, 
at least vocally. 
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In your amazing Friends cameo, you 
give acting advice to Joey Tribbiani: 
“What you did was horizontal. Don’t 

be afraid to explore the vertical.” 

And: “Don’t learn the words. Let the 
words learn you.” Is this advice you 
have ever received or given in real life? 
HILARY BRIARS 

That’s very funny. You know, now I’m 
thinking about it, that character [Leonard 
Hayes] was supposedly a little comically, 
obliquely pedantic, or pedantically oblique. 
This ‘vertical’ business sounds like actor- 
teacher nincompoopery. You could figure 
out what he might have meant, but it 

went through Joey’s ears. I studied with 
Sanford Meisner and some other very 

good teachers in Pittsburgh and Carnegie 
Mellon University, including Edith 
Skinner, the renowned speech teacher, 

and Mordecai Lawner, who had taught 
with Sanford Meisner. He was wonderful. 
What he taught was as much transmitted 
from his essence, which reeked of gravitas 
and worthwhile endeavour. Not unrelated 
to what I tell Joey, it’s more than the words. 
And then I went on to teach in order to 
learn it better myself. I’m a craft explorer, 
and for a couple of decades I taught 
something based on what I’d learned from 
Sandy Meisner, and I’m sure I’ve said things 
that were... (Wakes a gesture to denote iffy’). 
But I enjoyed teaching. I liked trying to 
communicate what I think. 


Have you ever played chess in Central 
Park like David in Independence Day? 
WALTER TOLL 

Thave not. I do not know how to play chess. 
Both of my sons play chess, and are taking 
chess lessons. My son Charlie has tried to 
teach me briefly, but I have not caught on yet. 


Transylvania 6-5000 is, for me, an under- 
appreciated horror-com in the fine 
tradition of Abbott and Costello. Which 
other movie from the Goldblum oeuvre 
do you think is ripe for reassessment? 
PAUL WADE 

Okay, well, let me go through the list. You 
know, everybody appreciates those Wes 
Anderson movies, so there’s no under- 
appreciation there. If there’s anybody 
reading who needs to rediscover what’s 
always been quite well-appreciated, which is 
all Robert Altman’s work, I encourage them 
to look that up. I have a tiny part in Nashville, 
which I still enjoy terrifically. Let’s see. You 
know, along the way I did a movie called Deep 
Cover which is interesting, Igby Goes Down 
is interesting. These are things that maybe 
didn’t get as wide as some of the other ones. 
There’s a movie called The Mountain which 
is an arthouse offering that I enjoy. And 
KAOS hasn’t been out yet to appreciate, but 
Thope it’s one of the ones that find as many 
eyeballs as possible. 
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Hey, Jeff, what was it like working with 
David Bowie? (They worked together on 
1985’s Into The Night.) 

RICHARD ROWR 

We were friendly. I saw him later with 
Iman, on an occasion, and it was always 
delightful to know him. Working with him 
was fantastic, right in front of the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel. We shot in the middle of 
the night, and nobody was around. 


What’s your favourite dinosaur? 

KEVIN TEM 

Hi, Kevin! I like to string redundantly 
similar words together. Is the thesaurus 

a dinosaur? I may be incorrect. I’m no 
paleontologist. But beside that, I do like the 
Triceratops. That was the first one we saw in 
’92, with the brilliant Stan Winston and his 
people operating this thing. We came to the 
middle of a field in Hawaii in the first couple 
of weeks of shooting [for Jurassic Park], 

and there it was, life-size, for all the world 
looking alive. Sick at the time, if you remember 
the scene, but breathing. I’d read a book early 
on, when I was a kid, about a kid who found 

a Triceratops egg in his backyard. I liked that. 


We'll soon see you as the Wizard in 
Wicked — 
The answer is yes! Next question! 


Can you pull back the curtain a little and 
tell us what to expect? Was it fun to sing 
‘A Sentimental Man’? 

MORRIS CHESTERTON 

This is obviously a fan, knowledgeable about 
the show and the Wizard’s couple of songs in 
the show. It sure was, dear reader. I have 

a history with the show. I was in New York, for 
one reason or another, when it first came out. 
I didn’t know anything about it. And I started 
to melt alittle bit as that show unfolded. By the 
time it ended, I was in a medical and emotional 
emergency. I saw Joel Grey [the Wizard Of 
Oz], I met Idina Menzel [Elphaba] and 
Kristin Chenoweth [Glinda] backstage, and 

I think I was weepy with them. Fast-forward 
a couple of decades, and they asked me to do 
it. That scene, ‘A Sentimental Man’, I do with 
the great Cynthia Erivo and the great Ariana 
Grande. The whole musical team was great. 
Their way of recording sound was live and in 
the studio, but I think we’re going to use a lot 
of live stuff. I have high hopes for it. 


You’ve worked with Wes Anderson more 
than any other director in your career. 
Why do the two of you click so well? 
GARY MORAN 

I’m just lucky. I’m not sure how we were first 
introduced, and set up on a little general 
date. We went to dinner and he said, “I’ve 
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enjoyed you.” And I said, “Well, me you!” He 
said, “There’s nothing we’re really doing now,” 
and then by and by, it was around the time of 
The Life Aquatic he said, “Hey, there’s a part 
in this thing I’m doing about a guy trying to 
chase a fish. Come to the table read.” That’s 
how it started. For me, he’s so enjoyable. 
Thope I’ve given pleasure and fulfilled his 
requirements. We went on to do The Grand 
Budapest Hotel and Isle Of Dogs and Asteroid 
City. Recently, he said, “Hey, come to Bologna, 
because there’s a friend of mine who’s 

a master curator, knows every movie, still 
turns me on to some rare gems. He knows 
every movie ever made. If you come, you'll 
introduce The Fly to an audience — he’s got 

a beautiful theatre, and we’ll hang out there 
for a couple of days.” It was so enjoyable. 


Your first movie was Death Wish, 

in which you played Freak #1 and 

were directed by the, ahem, unique 
Michael Winner. What was that like? 
SHARON HOOPER 

Iwas thrilled to have any part. In the very 
first camera-blocking rehearsal we had, the 
three of us bad guys are skulking up the stairs 
in this apartment building on the Upper 
East Side, to break into Charles Bronson’s 
wife’s house. And I didn’t know what 
acamera was. And after we’ve done half of it, 
Michael Winner screams at the top of his 
lungs, “Goldblum! Start acting now!” It was 
shocking! Humiliating! I went white and red 


“| THINK JEFF GOLDBLUM 
DAY IS INTERPLANETARY. 
| THINK IT’S BEYOND 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM.” 


in different parts of my body. But I continued. 
Later, I thought, “You know, it wasn’t the 
worst direction in the world.” And he was 
right. Just start acting now. Not a bad idea! 


Could you ever be lured onto the 

stage for a real-life production of the 
musical ‘Elephant!’ from The Tall Guy? 
DANIEL BENNEWORTH-GRAY 
Benneworth-Gray... of the Benneworth- 
Grays? Well, that’s a funny question, I’m sure 
in half-jest. The answer would probably be 
no, because the joke in that movie is that it’s 
an incredibly bad idea to turn Elephant Man 
into a musical. (Sings) “The tent is busting, 
here he comes, Mr Disgusting.” “If you think 
I’m weird, a lady with a beard, just look over 
there, he’s really weird.” I do remember 
those songs. It was fantastic. John Merrick, 
of course, what a story. And it’s a British 
story, isn’t it? David Lynch’s movie, Elephant 
Man, I’ve seen several times. I’m crazy about 
it. As a matter of fact, it’s probably ill- 
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advised, but my kids are only seven and 
eight, and in the last year I showed it to them. 
Is that a wrong thing to show them? It’s very 
dark, it’s very disturbing, but it’s not violent 
and sexual and it does teach some good 
lessons. But I think they had to leave in the 
middle. Maybe it wasn’t the best idea. 


You’ve played a lot of scientists and smart 
types, but who do you think was the bigger 
genius — Ian Malcolm or Seth Brundle? 
DAMIEN PASSMORE 

Well, it wasn’t particularly genius on that 
evening [in The Fly], to take a chance and 

get a drink or two, feeling bad about my 
girlfriend, and put myself in the telepod. 

I wasn’t as careful as I should have been, 

and that’s how the fly got in there. So that 
was a less than brilliant move. But you know, 
Seth invented the telepod, and if we could 
get into a booth and go to the Waldorf Astoria 
in Manhattan right now, that would be 
something. But we can’t. And I had to 
pretend to be as smart as Ian Malcolm, 

who not only is one of the pioneers of chaos 
theory, but applies it bravely and forthrightly 
when needed. I don’t know who’s smarter, 
but I played Jim Watson [in a 1987 episode 
of BBC show Horizon], the real-life fella who 
discovered, along with Francis Crick, DNA. 
He’s probably the smarter guy. I ran into 
him, as a matter of fact. He said, “Hey, Jeff 
Goldblum, you played me. I always wished 

it had been John McEnroe.” And I talked 

to Tom Stoppard, who was around where 

we were and said what he had just told 

me. He said, “Go back and ask if he meant 
John Malkovich.” I went back and said to 

Dr Watson, “John McEnroe?” He said, 
“There’s a couple of scenes where I play 
tennis and I used to play tennis, but I played 
better than you, and John McEnroe could 
have done better.” 


Was the Grandmaster’s outfit [in Thor: 
Ragnarok] the most extravagant outfit 
you’ve ever worn on a set? 

MATT HARRIS 

I’ve worn extravagant things everywhere. It’s 
one of the more grand things, and colourful 
and flamboyant things. But wait until you see 
the Wicked costume. Paul Taswell created 
something fantastic for that. And I love some 
of my Zeus costumes — tracksuits and this 
and that. 


In 2004, Pittsburgh City Council declared 
that 13 July is Jeff Goldblum Day’. How 
do you celebrate this annual event? 

STEVE DEMPSTER 

Is it an annual event, or was that one time 
only? I think it’s interplanetary. I think it’s 
beyond the solar system. I think in many 
alternate universes it’s celebrated. You know, 
just have a day of Jeff pleasure. @ 
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Come on, we know this by now. Classic 
Winslet. But still, it’s always quite the thing to 
experience her roaring passion face-to-face 
(or, you know, face-to-Zoom) and right now, 


she’s in full-flow, even her “attention-seeking” 


dog unable to knock her off-track. 

“Every inch of the poster, the sizing of 
the letters, the spacing between the top of 
my head and where the letters fall, where 
the logo sits...” 

Empire had asked Winslet how across 
everything she’d been on Lee: the film about 
photojournalist Lee Miller that she stars in 
and produced, that she originated, developing 
it from 2015. So, yes, we soon learn that 
the answer is that she was, still is, across 
everything. Big time. From that poster to 
the financing, the score, casting and the 
edit. A couple of costume fittings. Sorting 
aschedule, travel, for co-star Andy Samberg 
so as to limit time away from his family (yes, 
that Andy Samberg. More on this later). 
Recruiting the director. 

Winslet started work on that last one 
three years into the project, feeling “the 
stars aligning” with Ellen Kuras, the wildly 
acclaimed cinematographer who officially 
came aboard two years later, having spent 
Winslet’s development years directing 
episodes of cinematic TV (Ozark, Catch-22, 
The Umbrella Academy), and with an 
Oscar-nominated documentary about the 
Vietnam war (2008's The Betrayal) under 
her belt. 

Something else that’s Classic Winslet: 
taking a punt when she could take it oh-so- 
easy. Picking projects and collaborators that 
she not only loudly believes in, but who will 
benefit from her considerable industry welly. 
“There is a bit of holding one’s nerve about 
that,” the actor/producer admits. 

It’s this which surely drove her to join 
Francis Lee’s (superb) sophomore feature 
Ammonite, make an instalment of super-low- 
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Miller’s when she lived in Cornwall, where 
Winslet too has a house. In the early years 
of their friendship, Kuras had even spotted 
a biography of Miller in a New York bookstore 
and sent it to Winslet, thinking how much 
they looked alike. 

So, of course, when years later, Winslet 
was in her city, a script in hand, looking for 
a director, there was no question that Ellen 
» Kuras would grab it with her own two. “I was 
just blown away. And I thought, ‘I want to do 
anything with you,” says Kuras. “I read it and 
gave my notes — I said we might want to go 
back into the script and shape the character 
a little and shape the structure. We didn’t 
) want to make a traditional biopic, one that’s 
event-based — this happens, then that, and 
then this; it’s the classic pitfall.” 

Instead, Winslet, Kuras and writer Marion 
) Hume spent 18 months onwhatthedirector 
VE calls “a big dive of the script”, getting the 
structure straight and working hard to get 
inside the real Lee Miller. The woman as well 
as the war-journalist, her fragility alongside 
her exploits. 

The result is quite simply, but no-less- 
radically, a war film about a woman, made 
) from the ground-up by women. One that 


budget British anthology series [ Am, and believe } 
that Ellen Kuras could — no, should — make 
her feature-film debut with Lee. But perhaps it 
wasn’t so much of a punt, given their history. 
Arelationship of some 20 years that began on 
what Winslet today describes as “the quite 
male-heavy” set of Eternal Sunshine Of The 
Spotless Mind. Winslet, the star, and Kuras, the © 
director of photography, “very much the girls 
on set”, she says. “When that happens, you’re 
thrown together. We became very good friends 
right away. And remained friends.” (And yes, 
friends friends, not the Hollywood kind.) 

Mate-status aside, it’s clear what Winslet 
came to realise. Who better than an expert 
in photography, one who'd so powerfully 
documented war andthe humanimpactofit, 9 
to direct a film about the woman who, as one of & 
only four female photojournalists accredited 
by the US as a war correspondent, documented 
the Second World War for British Vogue at 
huge personal cost. 

And while Kate Winslet may have begun 
Lee, both women had long-held fascinations 
with the photographer. Kuras, with Miller’s 
work since her days working at a gallery in 
Paris; Winslet, with Miller’s life in a circle 
of surrealists, owning a table that had been 


prioritises emotional scars as much as those 
acquired in battle. 


a“ WOMEN ARE UNIQUELY 
+ suited to this,” says Kuras today of filmmaking. 
“Everybody says we’re emotional creatures 

» — and that’s our advantage. When you go to 
a movie, what are you affected by? Your 
} emotions. That’s where it hits you. And that’s 
what women can translate.” 

The director could be speaking of Lee 
) Miller, whose own womanhood was not just 
> relevant to but at the very core of her work. 
) Who, while capturing some of the most famous 
) — and horrific — pictures of World War II 
(often alongside her fellow American 
photojournalist, David Scherman), also 
captured women in scenes that men wouldn’t 
think worthy of film, couldn’t have achieved 
) with the same intimacy and empathy. 
i Lines of underwear drying in the mess, 
ay the female recruits of the Auxiliary Territorial 
) Service changing into uniform, the French 
girls called ‘collaborators’ as their heads were 
shaved in public shamings. 

“Lee really did see the world through 
female eyes,” says Winslet. “She was also 


an 5 3S 
Clockwise from 
left: Exposing the 
horror of Nazi 


concentration camps 


©17 fin World War Il: 
~_. Photojournalists 


3 ’ ‘David Scherman 


“(Andy Samberg) and 
Lee Miller (Kate 
Winslet); Solange 
D’Ayen (Marion 
Cotillard), the fashion 
director of French 
Vogue, spends time 
with Miller; Scherman 
and Miller have some 
down time; Director 
Ellen Kuras with 

+ Samberg and Winslet 


between takes. 


a woman rebelling against the male gaze.” This 
rejection is too often lost in representations of 
Miller, those at the end of a Google search that 
slaver and chirp about her early life as a model 
—and clearly drive Winslet potty (she recently 
found herself “correcting press notes” for Lee 
treading that ground). 

“It’s about her determined voyage to move 


| away — swiftly, impulsively and determinedly 


— from that narrative,” says Winslet. “She was 
a woman shunning the male gaze. She was 


© leaving it behind, shedding it, like a fucking 


skin, almost scrubbing it off herself — and 
immersing herself in violence and dirt in order 
to eradicate it from her own system, let alone 
the memory that everyone else had of her.” 
This refusal to yield her body as an object 
to be looked upon by men was present in every 
cell of Lee Miller, down to the excess she was 
known for, eating and drinking “whenever 
and however much of something she felt like 
consuming”, says Winslet (Miller later had 
issues with depression and alcohol abuse). 
Which meant that to be Miller, the actor 


» herself rejecting the same. She didn’t exercise, 


became “soft”, “let myself decide I didn’t give 
a shit what people might want to say about my 
boobs, my bum, my size.” (Though several 


a eating scenes were axed “because we knew 
» that people would focus on the eating, the 
} way they fucking focused on the eating in 


Mare Of Easttown.”). 

Winslet’s abandon wasn’t so that her body 
could mirror Miller’s (and she simply cannot 
bear lauding such things — you know, female 
actors eating — as “brave”), but so that she 
could slip inside her skin. Find the truth of her 


») in how she demanded her body exist and be 
= seen. “There’s a real person behind everyone,” 
= she says. “Even people who are covering it 


up, they’re covering it up for a reason. And 
when Lee didn’t cover herself up, that remove, 
Trecognised it. It’s like defiance.” 

The kinship carved out between the 
women didn’t end there. In a turn of events 
that Winslet half-jokingly says “was all Lee 


* Miller pulling the fucking levers behind the 


scenes”, she picked up a bad back — something 
Miller struggled with throughout the war — 
the day before they started shooting. 

The “horrible injury” was the result of 
a fall in rehearsals while Winslet ran away 
from gunfire in new boots. “My coccyx had 
gone under slightly. I had two vertebrae out, 
one vertebra in, and four huge haematomas. 


» I was in absolute screaming agony and 
» couldn’t sleep for days,” Winslet gamely 
¢ remembers. “But I just thought, “Well, Lee 


had a bad back, let’s just fucking go with it.” 
Kate Winslet’s slightly scary commitment 


=) to what she calls both “the feeling and the 


looking” of Lee Miller, to getting into her every 
nook and cranny, is something she shared with 
Lee’s director, Kuras determined to get as 

close to her as humanly possible, track her 


) emotional journey in step with the story. 


“T wanted to be next to her as she’s 
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running through the battlefield, I wanted to 
be able to hear her heartbeat, feel her breath, 
hear her breathe,” she says of the sound. And 
with DP Pawel Edelman — who she says “had 
the emotional resonance, as a person, as well 
as the cinematographer” — she went for 
Steadicam in those scenes, made the depth of 
field very short, opted for 1:85 over widescreen, 
so as not to take us away from her for a second. 

But perhaps the most important 
filmmaking decisions came in the scenes 
of Lee Miller and David Scherman 
photographing Germany after D-Day. What 
Kuras describes as “going into the heart of 
darkness”, as they travelled into concentration 
camps (including Dachau and Buchenwald), 
even to Hitler’s apartment in Munich. 

Of the considerable challenge she faced, 
Kuras says: “How do you approach a scene 
in Dachau? I did not want to do the literal 
thing. I was like, “We’re not going to do this.’ 
Texplained it to everybody on the team who was 
working there, location scouts, everyone: ‘We're 
approaching this in a much-different way.” 

The scenes in Dachau weren’t shot in 
aconcentration camp, but in a military base 
outside of Budapest, aided by VFX. The 
camera spun inward in those moments of 
horror, focusing on the emotional state 
of the characters, not the spectacle. And the 
toll on not just Lee Miller, but on David 
‘Davey’ Scherman. 


IT’S FAIR TO SAY THAT 
this is a war film where the men are of 
secondary importance — Alexander Skarsgard 
plays Miller’s husband, Roland Penrose, Josh 
O’Connor a young journalist called Tony — 
with one exception: Andy Samberg’s Scherman. 

Yes, Andy Samberg. Brooklyn Nine-Nine, 
Saturday Night Live, hermetically sealed 
vaginas all around the world with Dick In A Box 
Andy Samberg. Andy Samberg Andy Samberg. 

Look, he gets the double-take, did one of 
his own. “I was very surprised to be asked,” he 
says, though his interest was piqued by the ask 
coming “directly from Kate Winslet. I was 
immediately very intrigued that she would 
think of me for something”. 

Winslet, he says, thought he looked like 
Davey (she’s bang on), knew some of his “stuff” 
from watching it with her kids. And it was 
some of that stuff — Celeste And Jesse Forever, 
Palm Springs — that had given Samberg a taste 
for the more serious. 

“I'd been dancing around doing something 
more dramatic for a while,” he says. And when 
he read this script he knew. “Man, if I was 
ever going to try to go into something that has 
no jokes...” 

There was, he admits, a certain amount of 
de-comedying required, a process that Winslet 
pitched in on. “We talked a lot, we ran lines,” 
he says. “And with 20-plus years of comedy 
training, there were moments where I was 
pitching for amoment that I didn’t need to. 
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Clockwise from 
main: Miller finds 
herself in the thick 
of it; Typing 

up her notes; 
Winslet in action; 
One of the many 
‘collaborators’ 
shamed by having 
their hair shaved 


off in public. 


WINSLET 


} And she would help me, and remind me to just 


relax into it, and let it be smaller.” 
By then, that interesting pitch had become F 


)) something deeply personal to Samberg after 


he “devoured” Scherman’s body of work, 


» “figuring out how I would find my way into 


embodying him”. The parallels became clear, 
what Samberg calls “a lot of personal elements 


» that allowed me to connect and find my way to 


giving a real performance”. 

From Scherman’s voice, which sounded 
like the grandfather he grew up with, to his 
home of New York where the actor’s parents 
are from, and the work of Samberg’s own 
father as a photographer (who told him, “Just 
make sure you hold the cameras properly”). 

There’s also the faith and identity that 
Samberg and Scherman share, something 
that was key to Scherman’s story as aman 


» documenting World War II, a Jewish man 


photographing some of the very worst 
atrocities in Nazi Germany. 
“Shooting some of the sequences — the 


» discovery of the train, finding the camps — 


was mentally and emotionally...” Samberg 


>) trails off. “Especially given my family history 
© (his maternal grandmother fled to the US). In 
» those moments I let it feel real. It was engaging FF 


with that part of history, and it was awful. Not 
really any other way to put it.” 
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Being on set often meant Samberg being 


) surrounded by Nazi insignia, the hate and 


inhumanity hanging up around him. “Certain 


ik days, we’d pull up on a city street and there 
> would be swastika flags lining the street,” he 


says. “And youre like, ‘Okay, I guess I’m gonna 


® sit down and have my breakfast.’ It was a mind- 


fuck, for sure. You just have to believe that it’s 


» in service of pointing out the right things, 
: contributing to a story that you believe in.” 


IS Wiel Mi UW Cela UN 
the business of trying to surface the right 
things: of what happens when the world 


) doesn’t believe; the trauma caused to those 
» who have to lay out the truth; what already 
» aches within those compelled to get up-close to 


violence, and pain, to make it real. 

It’s conviction that could have been 
learned from Miller herself. “She was bold, she 
didn’t care what other people thought, she did 
what she thought was the right thing,” says 
Kuras of the pull of her subject. A reminder of 


=, why Lee Miller’s only son greenlit this film, 


after rejecting so many others. “It would be 


© mostly men, I have to say, who would want to 
make her story, to see her as an alcohol and 
drug addict,” the director says. But their story 
was always one of inner triumph. A story of 


ahero, really. For while trauma, says Winslet, 
“did motivate, however subconsciously, every 
choice she made in her life, how she lived, 
what she was driven by, she refused to be 
defined by it. And absolutely refused to be 
destroyed by it.” 

Rescuing Lee Miller from those reductive 
“ex-model” representations wasn’t ever just 
about giving a woman her dues, but about 
securing her place in history. As a woman, as 
a photojournalist who turned preconceptions 
of what women could shoot, and how war 
could be shot, on their heads. 

“T wanted to try and redefine how people 
might discover her,” Winslet says, throwing 
back to that initial desire, nine years ago now, 
for choosing challenge over comfort once 
more. “For perhaps another generation of 
young women, perhaps people who know her 
images or what she looked like but don’t know 
this defining decade of her life, that put her 
through hell. What she lived through and 
what she achieved is something. It should be 
celebrated. It’s her legacy.” 

Nothing by halves, running towards risk 
with arms wide-open (and a badly bruised 
arse). Classic Winslet.@ 


(DENNIS HOPPER) 


OTH Sa * st Jar) - 
T CINEMATIC. . 
EPORTERS e- 


APOCALYPSE NOW 

The unnamed ‘photojournalist’ has minimal screen 
time, but in Hopper’s hands, maximum impact. 
Inspired by US war correspondent Sean Flynn, 

the Pu is lap-dog to the renegade Colonel Kurtz 
(Marlon Brando), and is a ball of frenetic energy who 
mangles poetry greats (Eliot, Kipling) into his own 
cod philosophy — “‘If’ is the middle word in ‘life’.” 
Deep, man. 


(JAMES WOODS) SALVADOR 


Oliver Stone’s Molotov cocktail of a movie is 
co-written by its subject, Richard Boyle — 

a hedonistic photojournalist who covered the 
Salvadoran Civil War. Boyle negotiates with left-wing 
guerrillas and the right-wing militia, all the while trying 
to help his old flame (Elpidia Carrillo) leave the 
country. From this viewpoint, it is amazing to see 
right-wing blowhard James Woods be so left-wing. 


(BRIE LARSON ) KONG: SKULL ISLAND 

A’70s anti-war photographer with an ecological 
bent, Weaver is the archetypal gal in a group full of 
guys who bonds with the giant ape on a sortie to the 
titular island. Having studied photography in high 
school, Larson dusted off her old 35mm camera on 
the numerous locations and snapped away on set. 


(KIRSTEN DUNST) CIVILWaR 

With a first name referencing Lee Miller, Dunst’s 
renowned photojournalist is the youngest member 
of the Magnum Photos collective. She is jaded, 
courageous and ice-cool in the heat of battle, taking 
aspiring photojournalist Jessie (Cailee Spaeny) under 
her wing. If there is a line of fire, you can be sure 
Smith will step into it. IAN FREER 
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IN SING SING. «reve 


STORY ABOUT A REHABILITATIVE 
THEATRE GROUP, FACT AND FICTION 
BLUR AS COLMAN DOMINGO ACTS 
OPPOSITE A CAST OF GENUINE 
EX-PRISONERS. WE FIND OUT HOW 


THE BOUNDARIES GOT SMASHED 


> 
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Aportion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is the first thing we see being performed 
in Sing Sing. And it’s being recited by 
incarcerated individuals. It’s the first clue 
that this is going to be a different type of 


prison movie. There are no corrupt prison 
guards. There is no evil warden. There 

is no hint of physical harm enacted on 
prisoners. Instead, a group of men huddle 
around each other quoting Shakespeare. 
The film upends your expectations in the 
best possible way. 

“When I was in prison watching 
prison movies, I never really saw myself 
or the community I gravitate towards 
depicted in any of those,” says Clarence 
Maclin, who plays himself in Sing Sing. 
“The humanity that exists inside prison, 
the brotherhood that exists inside 
prison, the communities that are created 
to uplift one another... This part has not 
been shown.” 

Sing Sing is a Trojan Horse ofa prison 
movie that belies its settings, showcasing 
aside of incarceration rarely seen on 
screen. Telling the story of Clarence 
‘Divine Eye’ Maclin and John ‘Divine G’ 
Whitfield (Colman Domingo) and how the 
bond they forged with each other through 
the Rehabilitation Through The Arts 
programme led them each to become 
better men, what unfolds is a tale of 
friendship, brotherhood, and the healing 
power of art. 

“Tt’s just been a gorgeous experience 
all the way through,” says Domingo, who 
leads an incredible ensemble of non- 
professional actors with a raw, deeply felt 
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performance. “I think more than many 
things in my career, this has really been 
gentle and tender and transparent. I’m 
very proud of it. Probably more proud than 
I’ve been of anything in my entire career.” 
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It’s a true story that was life-changing 
for those who experienced it, those who 
made the film, and is already proving to be 
for those who watch it, too. 


FITTINGLY, THE IMPETUS FOR SING 
Sing came when writer-director Greg 
Kwedar — who made his feature debut 
with 2016 thriller Transpecos — had 
his own expectations about incarcerated 
people upended. Eight years ago, ¥ 
while producing a short documentary 
inside a maximum-security prison in 
Kansas, someone behind bars caught his 
eye. “There was a young man raising a 
rescue dog inside the cell,” he recalls. “And 
the thing that struck me so deeply was the 
healing that was happening between this 
man and this animal. I felt tenderness.” 

Kwedar was desperate to know more. 
Who else was doing things differently in e 
prison? What results had they yielded? 
That night, a Google search led him 
to the work of the Rehabilitation Through 
The Arts programme, where people 
imprisoned at the Sing Sing Correctional 
Facility in New York would participate in 
plays. While the national rate for people 
returning to prison after incarceration 
was over 60 per cent, fewer than five per 
cent of RTA graduates ever returned to I 
prison. Whatever the RTA was doing, q ; 
it was working. 

It’s an experience that Maclin looks 
back on with gratitude. “Joining the group . 
was avery good decision on my part,” he 
says. “Telling stories and being able to have 
people relate the stories to their own lives 


was inspiring for me, and it definitely was 

eye-opening for some of the things that 

went on in my life. It helped me grow as a 
a human being and as a man.” 
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Kwedar found a 2005 Esquire article, 
‘The Sing Sing Follies’, about an original 
time-travelling musical comedy, Breakin’ 
The Mummy's Code, that had played at Sing 
Sing for two nights. The unlikely genre 
mishmash appealed to Kwedar as the basis 
for a feature film about the RTA. “There 
was just something about the tone of it, 
the playfulness of the work juxtaposed 
with this dark world, that felt like life to 
me,” he says. “It felt like our chance to 
make our One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest 
meets a Michel Gondry film.” 

Kwedar and his longtime co-writer 
Clint Bentley spoke to Brent Buell (played 
in the movie by Paul Raci) — the writer of 
Breakin’ The Mummy’s Code — who set up 
a meeting between the two filmmakers 
and RTA alumni. “It was life-changing, 
meeting them,” says Bentley. “They were 
such beautiful people. It became even 
more clear that if we could somehow 
capture that tone of what it felt like sitting 
with them and what they related about 
their experience, and give that to the 
world, it would be a very special piece.” 


The first person they met that day was 
Maclin. “It’s almost like we felt him before 
he came through the door,” says Kwedar. 
“That presence that he has on screen was 
there from the beginning.” Maclin’s 
powerful charisma only became more 
pronounced as Kwedar spent more time 
with him, and as a story outline fora 
friendship between Maclin and Whitfield 
quickly came into focus, Kwedar came 
to aresolute conclusion: “I knew that 
Clarence had to be Clarence.” 

For Maclin — who served 17 years for 
robbery and dealt drugs in prison before 
joining the RTA programme — there was 
initially some apprehension about starring 
in Sing Sing. Doing so would require, over 
a decade after he left prison, a return 
to difficult environments and also to 
behaviour that had taken a long time to 
unlearn. But once the understanding that 
this was bigger than himself set in, the 
doubts diminished. 

“The purpose of why we're doing this 
outweighed all my apprehensions,” says 
Maclin. “There’s a lot of brothers in prison 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Ex-prisoner 
Clarence ‘Divine 
Eye’ Maclin 
plays himself; 

A casual chat 
about the merits 
of Shakespeare; 
Writer-director 
Greg Kwedar 
(left) with 
Colman 
Domingo, who 
plays John 
‘Divine G’ 
Whitfield; Play 
time; Divine 
intervention 

— Whitfield and 
Maclin form 

a strong bond 
behind bars. 


right now that should get the opportunity 
to reach inside themselves and pull out that 
special person. We’ve just got to cultivate 
that.” That second chance is something 
Maclin has clearly seized. He exudes a 
confident calm throughout our interview. 
The other part of the equation was 
another RTA alumnus, John ‘Divine 
G Whitfield. An aspiring actor and 
playwright who had been incarcerated for 
a murder he claims he didn’t commit, he’s 
Maclin’s polar opposite: an academic with 
several degrees who has written across 
multiple mediums. But as Sing Sing 
progresses and he’s slowly pushed to 
breaking point, Divine G will need his new 
friend’s help to get him through a trying 
time. The odd-couple bond that’s forged 
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is emblematic of the real-life friendship. 
“They’re two people who wouldn’t have 
been friends but for this programme, but 
because of it they became deeper than 
family,” says Kwedar. 

After the director finished writing his 
initial treatment, he wrote one name down 
at the end of his notebook to play Divine 
G: Colman Domingo. The actor only had 
an 18-day gap in his schedule, and when 
Kwedar contacted him there was no 
finished script, and no financing. But once 
Domingo heard the idea, he was in. “It felt 
urgent,” he says. “It felt like there was 
a pulse, and a propulsion to get it done.” 

Domingo would soon meet Whitfield, 
studying him to more accurately play him 
on screen. “I wanted to meet my co-stars 
where they were [now], and not who they 
were [then],” Domingo says. “He’s very 
smart. He sort of stays to himself. He’s 
a leader in every single way. And he’s an 
artist in his own right.” According to 
Maclin, the results were uncanny. “He 
was so spot on,” he says of Domingo’s 
performance. “Even the mannerisms... 
he was doing Divine G all day!” 

Maclin and Domingo would have 
regular Zooms together to hash out 
ascript, as Kwedar and Bentley looked on. 
The bond they formed off screen would 
grow to become as strong as the one their 
on-screen relationship ultimately became. 
“We truly get along,” says Domingo of 
Maclin. “He popped off the Zoom screen. 
He felt like one of my brothers, like my 
cousins. I was so glad to go on the journey 
with him from the moment I met him.” 

It’s ajourney that would blur the line 
between drama and reality. 


SOME TRUE STORIES HAVE MORE 
than a hint of dramatic licence. But in 
Sing Sing’s case, nearly all of what 
transpires in the movie happened for 
real. “It’s blending stage and screen and 
unscripted all together into this meta 
whirlwind,” says Kwedar. “It was a very 
strange sensation to be there, like time 
was bending in upon itself. And you have 
alot of these men who are reliving 
experiences that they had almost 20 years 
ago, as if no time had passed at all. It 

was profound.” 

Having formerly incarcerated men star 
in the movie added a level of authenticity 
that couldn’t be measured. “There was a 
feeling that that would be really important 
in terms of the power of telling this story,” 
says producer Monique Walton. “Also just 
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foregrounding their lived experience was 
important, as it’s very different from what 
we've seen portrayed so far.” That goes 
double for the locations: Sing Sing filmed 
in Downstate Correctional Facility, an 
intake prison in New York’s Hudson Valley 
which all the formerly incarcerated actors 
in the movie had gone to. 

Thankfully, the RTA alumni had 
each other to lean on, deriving joy from 
being back together again, creating and 
recreating stories as a unit. “We are 
a close-knit family,” says Maclin. “Anytime 
it’s abunch of us in aroom, it’s a real 
reunion type of atmosphere. We got to 
enjoy every moment of us being together, 
whether the cameras were on or not.” 

As number one on the call sheet, 
Domingo set a tone. “I wanted the room 
to be joyful,” he explains. “I wanted it to 
be open. I knew there was going to be 
difficult work. I understood that. I mean, 
how difficult would that be for someone 
to come in after they served 25 years, 
and to come back in and put back on the 
greens (the prison uniforms). I knew 
they weren’t taking that lightly.” 

When it came time to do the hard 
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work, Maclin was eager and ready. “I just 
remember him saying, ‘I don’t want to just 
be in front of the camera. I want to be 
behind the camera and in-between the 
camera!” Kwedar gleefully recalls. “He 
has this wonderful enthusiasm for any 
opportunity that can be enriching for his 
life. He jumps in with both feet.” 

One especially powerful scene 
between Whitfield and Maclin — as the 
latter rejects the other’s counsel — even 
took Domingo by surprise. “Colman really 
leaned in and kept pushing Clarence, 
saying, ‘Don’t hold back here, this is 
amoment for you, to the point where 
Clarence really does snap,” says Kwedar. 
“You can see Colman’s reaction — he really 
was intimidated. They were both just there 
in that scene.” 

Though Domingo is the lead, the 
respect was mutual. “We don’t see big bad 
Colman Domingo over here,” Maclin 
enthuses. “He’s just one of us.” For his part, 
Domingo was quick to note the acumen of 
his co-stars. “I would say they are actors, 
they just weren’t professional actors, 
right? What I love is that they had a sense 
of rigour in the work ethic already that was 
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“It felt urgent. 
- There was 
a pulse, and 
a propulsion 
to get it done.” 


Clockwise from top left: Prison break: The film 
tells the real-life story of a group of prisoners 
attending the Rehabilitation Through The Arts 
programme in jail; Learning their lines; All the world’s 
a stage; Whitfield takes a break from the play’s 
rehearsal; James ‘Big E’ Williams with Mosi Eagle. 


given to them by many of their teachers, 
like Brent Buell.” 

Domingo was both a natural teacher 
and a willing learner. While he gave 
his co-stars tips on how to adjust from 
theatre to film, in turn Maclin and co 
gave the star some pointers on capturing 
authentic prison life. “We had to figure 
out things like how we address one 
another, our mannerisms in prison, 
and how standoffish people really are,” 
says Maclin. “A lot of that had to be 
incorporated into the script.” 

It’s all captured lovingly by Kwedar 
and his cinematographer Pat Scola, who 
films a lot of the actors’ work with intense 
close-ups. “This is a movie about the 
landscape of the human face,” says 
Kwedar. “It’s about drawing close to 
someone that’s been separated from us 
by walls, and by being numbered, and by 
putting on greens. A cornerstone of our 
process was creating experiences that 
could live up to how intimate the camera 
was with the men themselves.” 

Through it all, Maclin never forgot 
about the wider mission. “Having part of 
my story be immortalised on screen gives 
mea tremendous sense of pride,” he says. 
“The RTA is not in the business of making 
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actors. We are really in the business of 
creating better human beings. That’s what 
we want to do it for.” 


EMPIRE’S CONVERSATION WITH 
Maclin this June takes place the day 
after he screened the movie at Sing Sing 
prison for the first time, 12 years after 
he walked out a free man. It received a 
standing ovation. He’s still on a high. “The 
responses from the prisoners told me that 
this film instilled another type of hope 
inside of them,” he says. “Our message is, 
there is success after prison. And I think 
that resonated with them profoundly.” 
The notion that art can heal is not 
anew concept, but Sing Sing harnesses 
that idea with such power that its impact 
has already extended far beyond its 
namesake. The world premiere at last 
year’s Toronto International Film Festival 
sparked similar reactions. “The audience 
felt every ripple of the movie, and the big 
moments hit like a shockwave,” Kwedar 
recalls. “And then when we came out on 
that stage and brought our RTA alumni to 
that stage, the exchange of love between 
that audience and those men was one of 
the most profound experiences of my life.” 
Having the ensemble on stage for the 
film’s initial bow was in keeping with the 
production’s sense of community and 
togetherness, something underlined by 
arare pay parity, which has everyone, from 
Domingo to crew members, being paid the 
same rate and participating in the profits. 
“Tt brought this sense that everyone has 


the same intrinsic value, and everyone is 
an equal partner,” says Walton. “Building 
the foundation of the production around 
that and putting it into its DNA created 
this real community in a way that we all 
felt empowered.” 

For Maclin, the emotional, teary 
responses the film is getting make it 
all worth it. His journey has been an 
especially cathartic one. And now that 
he’s got his first official screen credit, 
he’s hungry for more. “I can’t wait to do it 
again! I really, really want to do a Western,” 
he enthuses. It helps that he has Domingo 
in his corner: the two still talk and message 
each other regularly. “This is a new ride 
for him, and I think it’s a well-deserved 
ride,” says Domingo. “He’s someone 
who I think can have a profound impact in 
our industry as an actor, and as a creative. 
I think the world is his oyster.” 

Time will tell if Sing Sing’s impact 
will have any effect on the criminal justice 
system, which has been funnelling men 
and women into institutions at an 
alarming rate for years. But its value — for 
the people who lived it, made it, and watch 
it — is undeniable. Domingo himself says 
it best. “There’s something that Rhodessa 
Jones, a comrade of mine who worked 
in prisons in San Francisco, said to me 
that had a lasting impact on me. ‘Politics 
does not work. Religion is too eclectic. 
But art? Art just might be the parachute 
that saves us all’” @ 
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WANDAVISION, THE See 
Universe’s first foray into television, was a weird 
comedy about grief that tripped nimbly through 
50 years of TV history. The show’s standout, 
though, was Kathryn Hahn’s nosy neighbour 
Agnes, regularly intruding on the lives of 
Wanda and Vision with offers of counsel 

and spectacular athleisure wear, eventually 
revealing herself to be 500-year-old Salem witch 
Agatha Harkness. The architect of some of 
Wanda’s toughest moments, the finale saw her 
powerless, unaware of her witchly identity, 
trapped in the reality she’d created. 

After the show’s success, showrunner Jac 
Schaeffer signed on to develop new shows for 
Marvel. “I wanted to stay in the WandaVision 
universe, because it felt like there were a million 
stories still to tell,” she explains. “In everything 
I did it would be, like, ‘And then Agatha pops 
up!’ At some point Kevin [Feige, Marvel Studios 
President] said, ‘Should it just be an Agatha 
series?” Schaeffer realised he was right: it had 
been Agatha all along. 

Not, however, Agatha all alone. Kathryn 
Hahn’s anti-hero would be forced to recruit 
aragtag group of witches to help get back the 
power she lost last time. Think The Fellowship 
Of The Ring if they all hated each other; The 
Sisterhood Of The Travelling Pants but everyone’s 
in clashing outfits; Steel Magnolias but poisonous. 
Let’s meet that deeply dysfunctional family... 
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THE LEADER 


Agatha Harkness (Kathryn Hahn) 


Kathryn Hahn was “flabbergasted” when she 
heard Marvel wanted to do an Agatha-focused 
series; the character has never even had her 
own comic book. “I had a feeling that maybe 
she would pop up somewhere again, just 
because she’s really fun, but I had no idea. 
Then when I talked to Jac Schaeffer, it was 
such a thrilling pitch.” 

Schaeffer’s idea was to start where we left 
Agatha: stripped of “every ounce of power she 
ever had”, as the showrunner puts it. She wants 


© to get back on top, of course, but she’s also 


“the most hated witch on the planet” after 
trampling everyone in her glory days. “Then,” 
says Schaeffer, “this mysterious goth teen (Joe 
Locke) shows up in her life. It’s his idea to travel 
the Witches’ Road to get her power back. But in 
order to go on the Road, you've got to get a coven 
together. So how does a witch that no-one’s 
going to trust get a band of sisters together?” 

With some difficulty, presumably — but this 
is not only a story about putting a team together. 
It’s also about getting under Agatha’s shell, 

a protective armour cultivated over centuries, 
and figuring out what makes her tick. What’s it 
like to be 500 and starting over? 

“We’ve seen her with all her bravado and 
crazy confidence,” says Hahn. “So much of Agatha 
is performance. It was exciting to get to the kernel 
under the sass and sarcasm and taking pleasure 
in other people’s pain. There’s something broken 
under that, big-time.” That mess of buried trauma 
and aching loneliness is not going to make it easy 
for Agatha to suppress her ego enough to make 
this team work. “But as they say in birthing class: 
‘The only way out is through,” laughs Hahn. 

For Schaeffer, that’s the most important 
insight Hahn brought to Agatha. “When we cast 
Kathryn we knew that Agatha would be funny 
and duplicitous and big,” Schaeffer says. “But 
Kathryn brought the instinctive understanding 
that what Agatha really craves is peers and 
colleagues. She gets off on the power rush, but 
she wants to do that with others — and Wanda 
wasn’t interested.” Perhaps that’s why Hahn, 
even though she was the lead of a huge Marvel 
show (“It felt like we landed a 747 every single 
day,” she says of the production), saw it more as 
a chance to build a coven of her own. 


“We would sit around an imaginary fire 
and just talk,” she says of the cast on set. “It 
created this very powerful feeling. It felt like 
we were nine feet tall, real witches. This was 
a much deeper dive for all of us than I think 
we anticipated — but then again, you get a bunch 
of witches together, what do you think is going 
to happen?” 


Rio Vidal (Aubrey Plaza) 


There was amoment when Aubrey Plaza 
thought that she’d have to turn down the 
dream opportunity to play a witch opposite 
her long-time friend Kathryn Hahn (they 
didn’t share many scenes on TV’s Parks And 
Recreation, but did form a lasting bond). Plaza 
was already committed to Francis Ford 
Coppola’s Megalopolis and the two shoots were 
set to overlap. Luckily for her, both projects 
were shooting in the same Atlanta studio, with 
only a two-week overlap. “I could see the Agatha 
base camp from the Megalopolis base,” she 
marvels. A little schedule finagling sorted out 

a way to do both. 

Then again, maybe it’s more magic than 
luck, because Plaza — whose Zoom and 
Instagram profiles describe her as “evil hag” — 
claims evidence of “Basque witches” in her 
family tree. “I believe all women have some 
witchiness to them, fundamentally. You get a 
group together and something magical happens.” 

Her character is — like Agatha — 
something of an outsider, an agent provocateur. 
She wants Agatha back at the top of her game, 
though you sense it might be only so she can 
properly defeat her. “My character and Agatha 
have a long, long, long history,” says Plaza, 
carefully. “I am challenging her at times, and 
you get the sense that it’s not about me trying 
to take her at her weakest. It’s a little game, 
perhaps, that my character likes to play 
with her. It’s more than just some kind of 
nemesis situation.” 

Schaeffer chose Plaza for what the 
showrunner described as the “unhinged 
quality” the actor brings to everything, while 
Hahn says that working with her was “crackly” 


in its energy. Plaza just laughs: “I absolutely 
wanted that quality. How can I get in there 
and poke some people, breathe some new 
energy into the situation? I was doing things 
to Patti [LuPone] to make her laugh; our 
characters didn’t have much interaction 
and I thought that was a funny combo, so 
Iwas always trying to freak her out. I try to 
shit-stir a bit.” 

Like WandaVision, the show is not 
a musical but contains “musical elements”, 
so Plaza developed some proper drumming 
chops for Agatha (fun fact: this is her second 
Marvel outing after the non-MCU show Legion, 
and she has played drums in both). This was 
a best-case scenario for her when it came to 
music. “I’m keeping the beat rather than belting 
it out. I didn’t want to sing in front of Patti! Very 
intimidating. I’ll just play the drums over here 
and pretend I know what I’m doing.” 
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THE SICILIAN 


Lilia Calderu (Patti LuPone) 


It’s not surprising that Broadway legends like 
Patti LuPone haven’t been keeping abreast of 
the Marvel universe: performing eight shows 

a week doesn’t leave a lot of time to keep up with 
33 films and ten TV shows of the studio’s output. 
The theatre superstar of Evita and Company 
was sitting at her kitchen table when Schaeffer 
called. When she was told Marvel wanted her 

to play a witch, she was instantly keen. She was 
given her character’s age, powers and a little 
about her arc, and was shown the comic-book 
version of Lilia Calderu. “I had no idea, but she’s 
pretty hot! She’s very interesting, very weird.” 

Then came the homework. LuPone studied 
WandaVision (“I watched it three times to figure 
it out”) with some supplementary explanation 
courtesy of her Marvel-nerd co-stars Sasheer 
Zamata and Joe Locke. But it never felt like a big 
superhero endeavour. 

“T think that Jac has taken something from 
the Marvel world and created another world,” 
says LuPone. “We were in the middle of 
nowhere, isolated from what I would assume 
a Marvel studio would look like, just a bunch of 
witches in some studio out in the woods,” she 
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recalls of the Witches’ Road set, ona 
soundstage just outside of Atlanta. “The set 
was one of the most beautiful I’ve ever seen; 

I started to weep when I saw it. That stuff lifts 
me up. My imagination was ignited because of 
their imagination. I was just thrilled to be in 
this world with Jac and the women and Joe 
[Locke] and the crew.” 

LuPone was something of an entertainer 
according to her co-stars, bringing a wealth of 
fun anecdotes to the cast. “There was one day 
she just mentioned singing with Liza Minnelli 
and Judi Dench at her 60th birthday party,” 
says Locke. “Then she just carried on talking 
like it was nothing.” 

The show’s musical elements were, 
obviously, not a challenge for the three-time 
Tony Award-winner, who by all accounts 
entranced her fellow witches. And she holds 
those characters — and her cast-mates — close 
to her heart. “This coven, I felt like we were 
the predecessors to Charlie’s Angels. We solve 
problems! It’s a powerful group of women, and 
Joe. There was a lot of love. I want to work with 
Marvel again. I once begged [legendary film 
producer] Dino De Laurentiis to make me 
acontract player and I might just find the head 
of Marvel and beg him to make me a contract 
player, too.” 


THE PRINCESS 


Jennifer Kale (Sasheer Zamata) 


Actor and comedian Sasheer Zamata was deep in 
research on witchcraft for a stand-up show when 
the Marvel fan heard about the WandaVision 
spin-off, and campaigned for a role. After 
Schaeffer and co-producer Mary Livanos saw 
Zamata’s show in Atlanta, it all fell into place. 

“T emailed Jac to say, ‘Do you know you actually 
hired a witch? I manifested this; I actually called 
it into existence.” 

Zamata’s Jennifer may have what she 
describes as a more “girly aesthetic” than the 
rest (Ali Ahn calls her the “Disney princess” of the 
gang), but don’t be fooled. She’s a tough cookie who 
is often “the only one who can push back when 
Agatha is being a lot,” says Zamata. “[Agatha] 
intimidates a lot of people but she and Jennifer 
have always had this pretty contentious love-hate 
relationship.” She’s also a herbalist, using the 
environment around her to create magic or 
medicine. “Jac wanted our characters to have a full 
life, so we all did a lot of research about who that 
person would be in their community. Me being 
Black, what does that add to the history of this 
character? There are cool moments when we get 
a peek into my history in the witch community.” 

On set, Zamata was often the cut-up of the 


gang. “We called her ‘the Silent Assassin’,” says 
Hahn, “because she’s so centred and quiet, and 
then she’ll just say the most perfect line and 
have everyone on the floor within two seconds.” 
Schaeffer agreed. “All the performers in this show 
have a strong lifeforce, which made the ensemble 
so special. But there’s something about Sasheer 
that you make eye contact with her and youre like. 
‘T feel a little unsteady’. She’s just so powerful.” 


Alice Wu-Gulliver (Ali Ahn) 


There’s always someone who turns up with long 
lists of questions for the boss, a book full of 
research and a newly purchased tarot-card set. 
Here, that was Billions and The Diplomat star Ali 
Ahn. “I would get these incredible emails from her 


Clockwise from 
top left: Lilia 
Calderu (Patti 

LuPone) wields her 
fortune-telling 
powers; Witches 
Jennifer and Alice 
Wu-Gulliver (Ali 
Ahn) enjoy some 
firelit downtime; 
Teen — not a fan of 
dry ice...; Agatha, 
Lilia, Jennifer and 
Sharon Davis 
(Debra Jo Rupp) 

— Wanda’s 
neighbours form 


a circle. 


that had all this reflection about her character,” 
says Schaeffer. “It was a privilege to have 

a performer raise questions where I thought, 
‘Whoa, I didn’t think of that.” 

Ahn admits, “If Patti was the class clown, I was 
the goody two-shoes.” She started pulling a tarot 
card each morning in a witchy ritual; she was given 
five more sets during the shoot. “I wasn’t a crystal 
person before, but now I have a sachet of crystals.” 

Her character Alice looks a formidable force, 
kitted out in black leather, but Ahn says she’s 
not what you expect. “Alice is in hiding from 
herself and from the world. Even her costume 
is trying to project toughness. All the characters 
are outsiders, but I would argue that Alice’s 
identity is enmeshed in being an outsider. She’s 
the most emo witch.” 

That made her journey more “internal” than 
the rest; less about trying to attain some concrete 
goal like her coven-mates. For Ahn herself, the 
show proved a useful lesson in flexibility. She met 
Hahn in LA before they headed to Atlanta to 
begin the shoot, and after a hug the lead passed on 
an old piece of advice from an acting coach, that 
she had found useful amid the perpetual motion 
of a Marvel set: “Champions adjust.” When the 
circumstances change, so do you. So when Ahn’s 
first scene was rewritten on the day of the shoot, 
she took a deep breath and leaned in. Champions 
adjust. So would Ahn — and ultimately Alice. 


THE FAMILIAR 


Teen (Joe Locke) 


There’s been online speculation that 
Heartstopper star Joe Locke would be playing 
Billy Kaplan, aka Warlock, aka (in Marvel comics) 
one of Wanda’s twin sons. But he insists that the 
script only names his character ‘Teen’, a gothy, 
sarcastic familiar who prods Agatha into action. 

“He’s a familiar; he’s like the assistant to 
the coven,” explains Locke. “Teen is a big fan of 
witchcraft and witches, so for him to be taken 
under Agatha Harkness’ wing and form a coven 
and go down the Witches’ Road is his dream. He’s 
fanboy-esque, and in his element. Which is very 
fun — because I was [too]!” 

Locke endured four months of auditions for 
the part, sitting with Marvel’s casting director 
Sarah Finn for three hours on Zoom at one point 
to hone his performance. He prepared for the 
role by watching “every witch thing ever”, and 
rewatching the entire MCU. But in the end, 
Agatha All Along reminded him of an entirely 
different film. “Jac sent Kevin Feige a picture of 
the Witches’ Road set and he replied, ‘Oh my God, 
we're making The Goonies. That’s what I’d been 
saying — that we were making this adventure 
series.” Most of all, Locke loved being adopted by 
“extra aunts who decided to take over my life”. 

Adventure, witchcraft, strong women: it’s 
a potent mix for any cauldron. Now we wait to 
see what will bubble up... © 
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WITH ALIEN: ROMULUS, CAILEE SPAENY FINDS HERSELF UP AGAINST 
AN ICONIC MENAGERIE OF MONSTERS. AS SHE TELLS US, THOUGH, 
SHE’S ALWAYS BEEN DRAWN TO THE DARK 
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CAILEE 


SPAENY 


CAME 


OUT OF 


NOWHERE 


AND 


SUDDENLY 


SHE IS 


EVERYWHERE. 


Maybe she broke your heart in HBO’s Mare 
Of Easttown as the teenage mother lured into 
the woods to die. She was in Alex Garland’s 
philosophical sci-fi series Devs as tech genius 
Lyndon, and starred in Garland’s intense 


; gut-punch ofa film, Civil War. Most likely you 
> will know her as the lead in Sofia Coppola’s 


Priscilla, which earned her a Golden Globe 


- nomination: she was the actor brave enough 


to take on a role that would not only be heavily 
scrutinised, but would also require her to apply 
cat-eyeliner, in one take, without a mirror 
(trust us, this is an impossible task — awards 
should be given for this alone). Her characters 


» are memorable because they exist at the 


extremes of human experience, enduring tough, 
complicated lives. 
Spaeny left school in Missouri at 13 to 


> pursue a career in acting. Her parents were 
> unsure what to do with their “rogue child” but 


they saw that she was determined, and her first 
feature role was at the age of 18 in Pacific Rim: 
Uprising, followed by Bad Times At The El 
Royale, On The Basis Of Sex, and Vice. She is 


> now graduating to more adult characters: soon 
: we’llsee her step into Sigourney Weaver's 


enormous space boots, playing the lead in 


| Fede Alvarez’s Alien: Romulus, set in the time 
between Alien and Aliens. 


The 25-year-old still has a determination 
that feels like a lit fuse: it’s unstoppable. 
You can see it as she contorts herself in front 
of the camera for the Empire photoshoot: 
chameleonic, powerful, occasionally 
bordering on the alien herself. She’s very 
involved in the shoot, suggesting things, 
changing things, hiking up her skirt to step 
over electrical cords to get a look at the 
monitor. Afterwards, we sat down with Spaeny 
to find out where she came from, and where 
this rocket is going. 


What did you do after you left school? 
I spent a lot of time by myself in my room, trying 
to figure out what it is to be a good actor [by] 


» watching movies. 


Which movies? 

Everything. I just wanted to know the 

difference between the subtleties of different 
genres, and what would make an ’80s action film 


work in terms of performance, or a small indie 


movie. That was my teacher. I didn’t go to an 
acting school. I just watched a lot of films and 
knew that if you flicked your head a certain 
way, or said a line in this way, it would get 
something across. 


You’ve tended to play a young person thrust 
into the world of adults and then having to 
find a way to survive. Was that the case in 
real life too? 

Yeah, that sounds like my life. I started working 


: inaprofessional setting at 13, just surrounded 


by adults. My friends were 40-year-olds, who 
were like mums, or big sisters, or mentors. Then 
I got really bored with hanging out with kids 

my own age, which was a bit of abummer 
because I wanted to have a normal social life, 


: but I would be like, “Ugh, are we talking about 


this again? This is so boring — can we just talk 
about the theory of life and what the meaning 
of it all is?” (Laughs) I always wanted to be 


' around people who were challenging me, or 


knew more than I did. I was always on a hunt 
to grow and learn. 


You sound hungry. 
I’ve always been hungry. It’s a combination 
of arrogance or blind faith and also being 


- absolutely terrified and insecure. But from 


a young age, for some reason I just knew. 

A lot of it was coming from a place of, “I need 
to get out of [Missouri].” That was the fuel, you 
know? And then you do, and you go, “Okay, 
what’s the next thing? Why are you actually 
doing this?” 


The thing that drives you — do you know 
what that is? 


> [think I have to make it about my own 


personal challenges. Especially after Priscilla 
— Iwas more aware of the outside world 

and being perceived. But then I just have to 
centre it back to, “Okay, what’s gonna be 
challenging for me?” Going from Civil War to 
Priscilla, and then Alien: Romulus... those are 


> completely different films in every way. I’m 


trying to flip it on its head all the time to keep 
things interesting. 


You’ve worked with a lot of heavy 
material. Priscilla from the outside is 


> beautiful — but it’s dark. Civil War is dark. 


Devs is dark. Mare Of Easttown is dark. 
Alien is- 
(Laughs) I don’t know what that says about me. 


Is this something that casting directors see 
in you, or are you seeking it out? 


> Actually, early on all I wanted to do was be on 


some sort of teen show, like Miley Cyrus. And 
I would go to auditions and they’d say, “Oh, 


: youre too dark.” I couldn’t do the big, funny, 


sitcom-y beats because I just made it too moody 


and angsty. I’d like to think I’m also light- 


hearted and don’t take things too seriously. 


: Butin music and film, I just gravitate towards 


whatever is the most dramatic or dark. > 
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Why do you think that is? 

I think I just got obsessed with what was 

real. As the girl who was locking herself in 

her room and watching films, I would sit in 

a coffee shop and see the way people move 
their hands and the way they interacted with 
the world and with other people. I got obsessed 
with how everything has to feel real, and drama 
was the best route to whatever I had in my mind. 
I think I was always a bit like that. Just the girl 
in the corner, maybe not the one you want to 
bring to parties. 


Speaking of the girl who got brought to 
parties, let’s talk about Priscilla. How did 
you come to star in that? 

My first-ever callback was through Sofia. It was 
for [Coppola’s] The Little Mermaid, [which] 
ended up not getting made. I sent this weird 
self-tape, playing a mermaid with no dialogue. 
It was very strange and avant-garde. Then 

I auditioned for The Beguiled, and that didn’t 


end up working out. I was crushed, because Sofia 


is the director that I zeroed in on as a young 
teenage girl, especially living in the Bible Belt. 
There’s something so freeing [in her work] and 
something that wasn’t really talked about 

for young women where I grew up. She took 
young girls seriously. It really spoke to me on 

a personal level. Then I got a call that she 
wanted to meet me in New York. We had coffee, 
and then she pulled out her iPad and started 
showing me photos of Priscilla Presley. 


At this point you were filming Civil War 
with Kirsten Dunst [who has worked 
extensively with Coppola]. Did she have 
ahand in your getting the role? 

Yeah, I think she was watching me to see what 
she thought of me. I don’t know what she said to 
Sofia, but she said something, but then by the 
end of filming Civil War, I found out that I got 
the role of Priscilla. It’s pretty amazing to go 
through that whole process with Kirsten right 
by my side and getting to ask, “What is it like?” 
or, “What do I do?” 

What did she say? 

We'd just done this incredibly intense war 

film, with tons of explosions. It was very 
disorientating, and Kirsten was like, “[Priscilla] 
will be the opposite. It’s just so relaxed and 


chill, and you're just going to have the best 
time and Sofia is going to be playing music 


“I WANT TO GET IN 
THE DIRT. I WANT 
TO ROLL AROUND. 
I WANT THE BLOOD, 
THE SWEAT, THE 
TEARS.” 
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and youre going to be sad in the bathtub.” And 
all those things were right! 


You met with Priscilla Presley in 
preparation for Priscilla. What was 

that like? 

Surreal. I’d obviously read her book multiple 
times, and read all these articles and watched 

all these home videos. I had all these questions 
planned out, and then she walked into the room, 
and it all fell out of my brain [because I had] the 
real person who’s lived this life right in front 

of me. What was so interesting about telling 
that story is that we never wanted it to feel 
one-sided or good or bad. It had to sit in a weird, 
complicated grey area. Because, that’s how life 
is, you know? But hard to transfer that onto film, 
and hard for people to accept that for some 
reason — even though we all have our strange, 
complicated lives. 


But that kind of abuse [from Elvis] within 
a relationship does exist in the grey area. 
That’s where it lives. 

Yeah. She’s sitting in front of me, and she’s like, 
“T still love him. That’s just true.” And that was 
very apparent. So it was just being delicate, and 
trying to handle it with as much respect and 
grace as possible. 


It’s an enormous amount of pressure. Were 
you nervous before she saw the film? 

Oh my God, I can’t tell you how nervous I was! 

I thought I was gonna throw up or faint. 

I watched it [for the first time at the Venice Film 
Festival], but I was white-knuckling it the whole 
time. Jacob [Elordi, who played Elvis] was 
sitting right next to me, and then it was Priscilla. 
So I could see Priscilla the whole time in my 
peripheral vision, watching the movie. I kept 
turning to Jacob like, “I’m gonna leave, I’m 
gonna get up.” And then I was like: “I can’t walk 
past Priscilla and have her and all these people 
watch me leave the movie theatre!” So I just 
watched it. And then once the movie ended, she 
turned to me and she said, “You did it. That was 
my life.” It was a real relief. 


Something interesting about your work is 
not only how different each project is, but 
how you don’t seem to pick things based on 
vanity — you’re not afraid to get dirty. You’re 
crawling through a mass grave in Civil War, 
and in Devs you play a boy. 

I find [glamour] boring. I mean, it was fun to 
dress up [in Priscilla] and I love doing these 

fun photoshoots, but I just find it uninteresting. 
Thope I never slide into that. And I don’t think 
it’s women’s fault when they get into that 
pattern of feeling like they’ve got to look 

a certain way — I think that’s completely 
understandable — but my favourite actors go » 


Top to bottom: Spaeny as young colonist Rain Carradine 


in Alien: Romulus; Meeting the xenomorph — “ugh”; As 
rookie war photographer Jessie, alongside Kirsten Dunst, 
in Civ! War; As the famous title character in Priscilla, with 


Jacob Elordi’s Elvis. 


Dress: Roksanda; Sandals: Acne Studios; All jewellery: Bulgari 


Stylist: Nicky Yates at The Wall Group. 
Assisted by Sophie Millburn. 

Hair: James Rowe at Bryant Artists 
using Bumble and Bumble. 


Make-up: Mel Arter at Julian Watson Agency. 


Dress: David Koma; Shoes: Miu Miu; Earrings: Bulgari 


Top to bottom: As the tragic Erin McMenamin in Mare Of 


Easttown; Playing boy tech genius Lyndon in the dystopian 
Devs; Bad Times At The El Royale for Spaeny’s Rose 
Summerspring and Chris Hemsworth’s Billy Lee; Making her 


big-screen debut in Pacific Rim: Uprising. 


completely against [that]. I’ve worked with Kate 
Winslet [in Mare Of Easttown] and she’s just 
fucking Kate. Heart on her sleeve, she is what she 
is. Those are the people that I look up to. Frances 
McDormand. I just want to see human beings. 

I think that’s what I want to create. To see 
someone who is real on screen is so satisfying. 


Was your character in Devs always going to 


: beaboy? 


[Alex Garland] wrote the character as a boy, and 


was [auditioning] men for the role. And then 


at the last minute he told the casting director, 
“Let’s bring [in] some girls.” [The casting 
director] had seen a tape of mine for something 


_ that was a bit more androgynous, and brought 


me in, and he just went, “Yeah, it’s you.” And 
then I was like, “Okay, what am I doing with 
this?” And he was like, “You're just playing 

a boy.” That was just that. He said it’s like how 
alot of women play Peter Pan on stage — he just 
wanted something sort of boy-like, and wasn’t 
finding that in the men he was auditioning. 


But it’s a fearless, unusual thing for an 


up-and-coming actor to do. 


I just knew that I was gonna be safe. If it was any 
other director, I’d be like, “This is too weird.” 
But I knew Alex does things like that, and it just 
sort of works. 


You worked with Garland again on Civil 
War. How much research did you do for 
playing a photojournalist? The film really 


> celebrates what they do. 


That was the thing that was so fun about 
prepping that role — getting to do proper 
research about those lives. Everything that 
makes up that kind of person, I don’t really have 
any of that in me, but I have so much respect. 


Photojournalism is an intense job in 

itself, but was working on Civil War 
emotionally intense? 

I mean, I feel weird comparing it because 
sometimes I see actors go, “It’s like we’re in 

a war!” and I go, “Oh God, don’t say that!” But if 


: we're just comparing it to other films that I’ve 


done: yeah! It was very intense. 


Which brings us to Alien: Romulus. Were 
you a fan of the movies before this? 

I was, but I was really scared of horror when 

I was a kid. My first memory of Alien is my dad 
watching it in the living room and me thinking, 
“Oh, I'll watch this.” And then once I got an idea 


* of what it was going to be — once the chest- 
' bursting scene came up — I went... (sharp intake 


of breath), “Oooh, no, I can’t,” and then ran down 
to my room. But I was still very curious, so 

I would come up and peek and then get scared 
again, run back down the stairs. 


Fede Alvarez used old-school animatronics, 
so how was it to actually meet that alien 


in real life? 


The creature is so terrifying! Just the way [H.R.] 


THAT ALL 


“I ABSOLUTELY 


LOVE SIGOURNEY. 


TOOK 
IN AND 
TRIED TO DO MY 
OWN THING.” 


[BUT] I 


Giger [designer of the original aliens] 

played with the human anatomy and the 

sexual parts... ugh, there’s something really 

sort of primal. The second you see that creature, 
the hairs on the back of your neck stand up. And 


: it’s still shocking. I’ve seen that creature so 


many times, and when it’s right there in your 
face, and we’re doing scenes where I’m acting 
against it — it’s still terrifying. The puppeteers 
were absolutely brilliant. I mean, they were 
really puppeteering these creatures. I just 
don’t think we see that anymore; we turned 
acorner where everything became green 
screens and acting to tennis balls. So it’s so 
nice to bring it back. I think you can feel it 

on screen. It was the same with the sets: 

all the sets were built. So that ship feels 
massive, because when we’re running down 
the hall, we’re not having to reuse hall space 
to keep running — those halls were there, and 
it was endless. 


: Obviously Alien comes with this huge 


history. You’re not actually playing Ripley, 
but did you feel the weight of all that, in 
taking on the kind of role that Sigourney 
Weaver made so memorable? 

lL absolutely love Sigourney in every way. [But] 
I took that all in and tried to do my own thing, 
because if you start going down, like, “How am 
I gonna fill those shoes?”, then you just won’t 
show up to work. 


You probably burned yourself out on 
pressure with Priscilla. 


Yeah! I think that’s probably what happened. 


I’ve got me, that’s all I’ve got. 


Is this you stepping into more adult roles 
now, with Alien? 

Hopefully! I think [Alien] was another reaction 
[to what came before]. [In Priscilla, I was] 
playing this delicate woman who was stifled 
the whole time, she’s in this gilded cage, and all 
I wanted to do was like... get in the dirt. I want 
to just roll around. I want the blood, the sweat, 
the tears. [I wanted to] let that all go and just 


: be init with Alien. That was just something 
» Ineeded. It always feels like there’s some 


parallel between my life and the roles that I play. 
I think I need to move on. Find something else. 
Iam growing up. @ 


ALIEN: ROMULUS |S IN CINEMAS FROM 16 AUGUST 
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IN OCTOBER 2017, ANYBODY LUCKY 

enough to be invited to a particular Halloween 
party in Providence, Rhode Island, would have 
been greeted by an unbelievable sight: one of 
the voice stars of stop-motion animation classic 
Coraline, transformed into her character in 


real-life. “I bought a very cheap white-and-black Clockwise 
polka-dot dress from Amazon,” Teri Hatcher from above: 
recalls. “Then I quickly whited up my face and Coraline 
lined it with the sort of crackery of what [my (Dakota 
character] becomes at the end.” Fanning) enters 

The role of Coraline’s mother, who exists a strange 
as both a harried housewife and the terrifying, new world; 


button-eyed Other Mother, had been part of 
Hatcher’s life almost a decade earlier. She had 
moved onto other things. But her thoughts kept 
being pulled back to Coraline. And so, surely one 
of that year’s most mind-blowing Halloween 
costumes was unleashed. “I even set a table 
similar to the one in the film,” laughs Hatcher. 
“T have a shot of me pulling out a roasted 


Writer-director 
Henry Selick 
with Laika’s 
Travis Knight; 
And chatting 
with Fanning; 
Teri Hatcher 
re-enacts her 


YD DED DEK DD DE EE EN DEK ICH NED 


chicken in this crazy get-up.” How loud the role as the 
screams were remains unrecorded. Other Mother 

This is no isolated incident. Coraline was an for a Halloween 
underdog when it came out in 2009, pitted against party in 2017. 


animated big-hitters like Up and, uh, Alvin And 
The Chipmunks: The Squeakquel. But something 
about it has made it endure. Maybe it’s the wildly 
inventive animation, precision-engineered by 
director Henry Selick and his team at Laika. 
Perhaps it’s the emotion, as the titular blue-haired 
hero finds herself torn between her mundane 
real life and the shinier version she finds at the 
end of a magical tunnel. Almost certainly it’s 
the scariness, with certain moments — not 
least those button-eyes — spiked into the 
subconscious of viewers for evermore. It elicits 
extreme reactions. It lingers. It haunts. 

The creators of the film have had fans tell 
them they comfort-watched Coraline every 


officialterihatcher © 
» Providence, Rhode Island 
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Top to bottom: Illustrations of Coraline’s mother and her 


Other Mother; The Other Mother cooks Coraline a meal; 
The Other Father (John Hodgman) welcomes Coraline 


with open arms. 


night through childhood. Others have 
admitted they hid their copy of the story in 
their house, so as to sleep more soundly. But 
one tale sticks out, summing up the power of 
this strange, beautiful movie. It came in a letter 
from somebody who bought a ticket in 2009, 
went to the cinema, and found themselves 
distracted from the screen by a noise elsewhere 
in the auditorium. 

Sitting near them was a middle-aged man 
with a five-year-old child on their lap. And as the 
movie went on, the child’s voice rang out. 

“Don’t worry, Daddy. It’s okay. It’s only a film.” 


CORALINE STARTED LIFE WITH A SEX- 
obsessed monkey. Specifically, the titular 
character in the 2001 film Monkeybone — or, as 
its director Henry Selick ruefully calls it, “the 
infamous Monkeybone”. A mostly live-action 
comedy, starring Brendan Fraser as a cartoonist 
who gets trapped in a nightmare realm along 
with his simian creation, it proved a nightmare 
itself for its creator. “It was taken from me,” 
Selick laments now of studio interference. “The 
tradition in Hollywood is, if they’re afraid of 

a film, they just want to speed it up and get it 
over with. They beat it up, they dumped it in 
theatres, gave it not a single ad. They were the 
worst months of my creative life.” 

Selick, who had tasted triumph with 1993’s 
stop-motion The Nightmare Before Christmas, 
despite having his directing credit diminished 
when Disney added producer Tim Burton’s 
name to the film’s title, abruptly found himself 
in Hollywood purgatory after Monkeybone, with 
not even a horny primate for company. He was 


Left, top to bottom: An illustration for the three 
ghost-children; A storyboard showing Coraline with 
her Other Parents; The same scene recreated as 


a stop-motion set. 


desperate for a new project, something he could 
actually control. And as it happened, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, author Neil Gaiman 
was at the end of a long creative journey himself, 
having put the finishing touches on a tale he had 
first conceived back in 1989. 

“My daughter Holly, who was four years old 
then, would sit on my lap and dictate horror 
stories to me,” Gaiman recalls. “And they’d be 
terrifying things. Little girls kept prisoner in 
places under houses while witches pretended to 
be their mothers, and the little girls would have 
to escape, along with the ghosts of dead babies. 
I remember going into my local bookshop and 
asking what they had in the way of horror for 
a four-year-old, and getting a serious look. So 
I went, ‘Okay, well, I’m gonna have to write this 
thing myself.” 

And he did, slowly chipping away at 
Coraline until it was complete. Then he started 
thinking about who might be best to turn it into 
a film. One name sprang to mind. “I had loved 
Nightmare Before Christmas. And despite Tim 
Burton’s name being plastered all over it, [read 
the articles when it came out, which were all 
about Henry directing and what Henry had 
done. And I’m like, ‘You are brilliant.” 

Their first meeting happened in Los 
Angeles, at the Monkeybone edit suite. Selick 
was at perhaps his lowest ebb, in a battle with 
20th Century Fox execs over what would stay or 
go. “They cut out a ton of animation,” he says. 
“They cut some of the most charming stuff.” 
But Gaiman instantly warmed to the dejected 
stop-motion wizard. “I loved him. It was like 
meeting Jack Skellington. You sort of go, ‘I don’t 
know you, but I know your body language... the 
way that your arms do the things they do while 
you talk.” 

The two became a tight team, intensely 
determined to make the screen version of 
Coraline, which had not yet been published, 

a reality. Which was just as well — since 
over the next decade their resolve to make 
the film the way they wanted to would be 
sorely tested. 

The first major wobble came early on, 
when the movie’s backers decided that Coraline 
should be executed in live action. Selick was 
even dispatched to meet with Michelle Pfeiffer, 
to discuss the possibility of the star playing 


Coraline’s mother and Other Mother, an 


encounter that did not go particularly well. 
“She refused to wear the eye buttons,” the 
director laughs. “She wanted to be able to 
express herself through her eyes, you know? 
She’s famous for her eyes. And she couldn’t 
wrap her head around it. I was like, ‘Well, 
that’s kind of essential...” 

The live-action version of the film 
disintegrated, to the relief of the two men 
holding the creative reins. “I had obviously gone 
to Henry because I wanted it stop-motion,” 
Gaiman says. “I had this theory that you can do 
things in stop-motion where enough of your 
brain would be telling you that these are dolls. It 
would not be a full-blown horror movie that 
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Right: To prevent Coraline returning to the real world, the 
Other Mother swallows the door key. Inset: Illustration of 
Coraline with the Other Wybie (Robert Bailey Jr). Below 


right, top to bottom: Artwork of the Taffy Monster; Knight “ 


hard at work; Model and animator in harmony. 


would leave people wrecked. It would be a movie 
you can actually put kids in front of.” 


HOPE WAS REKINDLED IN PORTLAND, 


Oregon, where Will Vinton Studios (the creators “ 


of the California Raisins) had recently become 
Laika. The team there were looking for projects 
with which to begin the new era, and at the top 
of creative driver Travis Knight’s list of exciting 
people was one name: Henry Selick. The two 
met, they clicked, and they decided to shop 
Coraline around as a stop-motion project. 

It went badly. “We got nothing but 
rejection. Soul-crushing, dispiriting rejection,” 
Knight says. “It was just like high school. 

We approached virtually every studio, every 
mini-major, every independent distributor of 
note. And they were pretty clear on why they 
didn’t think it was right for them. We heard 
repeatedly that you can’t have an animated 
movie with a female protagonist, unless she’s 

a fairy or a princess. It was too dark. It was too 
scary. Girls aren’t going to want to see it. Teens 


aren’t into cartoons. You can forget about adults. . 


One guy actually called it ‘a Roman Polanski art 
film for kids’. Which is not the kind of thing you 
want to put on a one-sheet.” 

There was also a general sense in those 
despair-ridden meetings that stop-motion was 
considered a dead art — that you might as well 
make Coraline via cave-paintings. Taken aback, 
the team experimented with toning it down 
(a test was done with one world depicted in 
stop-motion and the other in CG) and even 
considered doing the film entirely with 
computer animation. 

“T would have done it, if that was the only 
way I could get it made, but I would have been 
really unhappy,” admits Selick. His reluctance 
was palpable. “I remember Henry hanging his 
head,” says Knight. “And I just thought, “Well, 
no, we can’t do that.’ If we were going to make 
this movie, I wanted us to make it in the best, 
most beautiful way possible.” 

There was a vote. Knight was the deal- 
breaker. Coraline would be a stop-motion film, 
after all. “Travis was an incredible ally,” Selick 
says. So was Gaiman, who had at one point been 
courted by Disney, offering him a huge amount 
of money to make the film with them instead of 
Selick, but held out. And so production ramped 
up, finally, delicate puppets and detailed sets 
painstakingly created for a movie few in the 
industry believed had a chance of success. 

As tends to happen when objects are 
photographed one frame at a time, it took 
awhile. “I started when I was nine and finished 


when I was 15,” laughs Dakota Fanning, who was 


hired as the voice of Coraline circa 2003. “There 
was sort of a melancholy when it was finished. 

I remember feeling, ‘Oh, that part of my life is 
over.” For Selick, it was a joyous but draining 
experience — he was tasting the freedom he 
hadn’t had on Monkeybone, as he conjured up 
baroque, not-in-your-average-family-film 
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‘ images (Bat-dogs! Gangly rats! A spider-mum!), 


A. but still had to battle reality, as the crew breathed 


life, little by little, into their tiny creations. 


“T felt like this had to be the one,” he reflects. 
“The film that proved I could still do good 


x, things. And I was fucking hard on people, 


\ you know? HR was a new thing and I'd get 


“ complaints. I’d say a third of the people loved 


» me, a third of the people hated me, and a third of 


x», the people were just fine. I didn’t care. I didn’t 
A care about any of that. I learned on Monkeybone 
‘x, that the movie is all that matters.” 


3 


He was toughest on himself, going to 


‘*« extremes to get every detail right. “There was 
\ one time where we had finished recording all 
* the lines in the script, and he was like, ‘Okay, so 
\ here’s the next draft,” laughs Fanning. “And 
then we started doing it all over again! That 
\ experience would happen a lot.” Despite the 
‘ story’s fantastical trappings, he was determined 


to imbue it with intensity and authenticity. 


‘ “Henry just really wanted it to be real,” says 
« Hatcher. “So I kept trying to keep my feet and 
\ my breath secured to the ground.” 


At weekends, Selick would be so hopped up 


* with energy, ideas flooding through his brain, 


*. that he’d throw himself into mad projects at 


\ home, like building a swimming pool (“Filters 
- constantly clogged; a constant nightmare”) or 


assembling a treehouse for his son George 


’ (“Fucking hard; I threw my neck out and ended 
» up seeing a chiropractor from all the hanging 


‘~ upside down”). 


But despite the aches, the pains, the 


. : sporadic grumbles, he was making Coraline 


. — and the results were proving miraculous. 


“There was a lot of joy,” Selick says. “Especially 
when the animators would finish a shot. Travis 
did this amazing one of the Other Mother doing 
her first transformation: she grows and grabs 
Coraline by her pointy little nose and throws her 
through the mirror. It’s one of the best shots I’ve 
ever seen. And that’s up there with 50 other 
happiest moments.” 

Now they just had to release the damn thing 
— and find out if they were right and everyone 
else in Hollywood was wrong. 


MICHELLE PFEIFFER HAD PASSED ONIT. 
Studios had laughed it out of the room. And now, 
on the cusp of release, Coraline was the victim 
of one last crisis of confidence. This time, says 


Selick, it happened inside the house. “Focus was , 


being cowardly,” he recalls of the film’s backers. 
“They weren’t acting at all like the studio that 
had made some incredible independent films. 
They wanted me to cut certain things, like the 
old ladies performing in their skimpy outfits on 
stage — they thought that was shocking. And 
with the marketing, they were going to try to 
sell it like it was a fun Disney film. Their poster 
ideas, trailer and teasers, they were awful.” 

The director pushed back, firmly; he wasn’t 
going to get this far and have his movie missold. 
So the Portland-based advertising agency 
Wieden + Kennedy took over, using a previously 
rejected poster and working up special, 
guerrilla-style promos, like one in the Boston 
subway system where frames from the movie 
were put on walls, making it look from train 


Laika, @officialterihatcher 


1 windows like they were being animated. 
j That didn’t stop reports tracking its likely 
j box office from looking ominous. “According to 
] the data it was going to bomb tremendously,” says 
f Knight, who remembers one studio executive 
j consoling him with the words, “I’m sorry. You 
| gave it your best shot.” The fate of an entire new 
] studio, Laika, rested on the shoulders of a gangly, 
| blue-haired teenage girl. But then something 
| more magical than a talking cat happened. 
| Coraline succeeded. On opening weekend it hit 
| big, on its way to an ultimate $124 million gross. It 
| would grow and grow, finding new fans in future 
| generations (some of whom would dye their hair 
| blue in homage), largely due to all the strangeness 
| that had given people jitters at the time. 
! “Thad gotten a little desensitised because 
] [had been doing it for so long,” says Fanning. 
] “And then my little cousin, who was five, went 
| to see it — I think my aunt must have thought, 
] ‘It’s animated and Dakota’s in it’ - and it scared 
| the shit out of her! She’s 20 now and she’s fine. 
| She’s recovered.” 
] Selick was ecstatic to see the crowds who 
| had not shown up for Monkeybone turning up 
| for Coraline. “I was gonna love the film to death 
| no matter what,” he says, 15 years on. “But it was 
| such anice, sort of unexpected thing. The kids 
| that were super-scared then, many of them grew 
| up and that’s their favourite childhood film.” 
i For Gaiman — who is set to team up with 
| Selick again on an adaptation of another of his 
| books, The Ocean At The End Of The Lane — the 
| fear was the whole point. “I don’t think the story 
| would have been any use if it hadn’t been scary,” 
| he ponders. “It’s telling kids, “You can face up to 
] your fears. You can cope.’ And every year it 
j becomes more and more of a thing. Whether 
I it’s people doing Other Mother make-up sessions 
I on TikTok, or people doing these fabulous, 
] barking-mad theory videos, proving that 
j everyone in Coraline was dead five minutes 
| before the film started. What makes me happiest 
is the life. It’s so alive.” 
So much for ‘only a film’.@ 


Henry Selick reveals things from 
his life that he snuck into Coraline 


THE PRAYING MANTIS 


CORALINE’S CAP 


THE WELL 


THE DOOR 


THE GHOST CHILD 
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ONCE UPON A time in Texas, there was a young 
man called Robert Rodriguez. A tyro barely out 
of his teens, with dreams of following in the 
footsteps of multi-hyphenate moviemakers like 
John Carpenter. To manifest those dreams, he 
begged, borrowed and took part in medical 
experiments in order to shoot his first movie, the 
Spanish-language action movie El Mariachi, just 
across the border, with his best friend Carlos 
Gallardo in the title role. Rodriguez didn’t have 

a DP, or a sound guy, or an editor, or acamera 
operator, or anyone. As his must-read book on 
guerrilla filmmaking says, he was a rebel without 
acrew. Well, he was the crew. The very best boy. 

Then, something unexpected happened. E/ 
Mariachi, which cost around $7,000, exploded. 
Columbia bought it, gave it a little polish and 
released it, and suddenly Rodriguez was the next 
big thing. His next move was to make Desperado, 
a bigger-budget quasi-remake/sequel with 
Antonio Banderas now playing the gun-toting 
guitarist, and which showcased all the stylistic 
quirks El Mariachi’s meagre budget wouldn’t 
allow. It remains a gloriously barmy OTT 
actioner, which also introduced Salma Hayek to 
the world. Eight years later, the trio reunited, 
after a fashion, for Once Upon A Time In Mexico, 
the third and, to date, final part of the series, 
with added big-name guest stars (Johnny Depp, 
Willem Dafoe, Mickey Rourke) and a fever- 
dream quality all of its own. 

Now, Rodriguez’s trilogia has been gathered 
together in a box set, packed with extras. Which 
made it the perfect time for Empire to call 
Rodriguez, now 56, at his Austin, Texas home, 
and get the full story... 


How does it feel to see all three films 
together at last? 
It’s weird, because in a weird way it was the 


4d : 


original vision. The original idea as a practice 
film, to learn more about film, was to do 

a Mariachi trilogy. That was the idea I had in 
college, because I was already making award- 
winning short films. I did so many short films, 
I got better at it. I hadn’t practised at all telling 
a feature, and I was broke, so didn’t know how 
to do it. 


What changed? 

I figured out making them for the Spanish home- 
video market. I thought, “I can crank out $5,000 
movies, make a genesis story first, then do my 
Road Warrior, which would be Desperado, and 
then do a third, bigger one, and from those cut 
together a demo reel to raise money to go do my 
first American independent film.” I was in no 
rush. I was really young. So El Mariachi was the 
practice film, and that won Sundance, so that 


threw my whole plan off. But I ended up making 
that original vision of a triple film, except when 
we were doing Desperado, Quentin [Tarantino] 
is the one who said, “Oh, this is like your Dollars 
trilogy, so now you gotta do a third one, but it 
has to be epic, and you gotta call it ‘Once Upon 
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A Time In Mexico’. 


Have you revisited the movies? 

I like showing them to my kids. I wanted 

to wait until they’re older. I remember when 

I showed them Mariachi, seeing it through 
their eyes. I always think, especially when we 
start, “Oh, this looks like a movie made for 
$7,000.” I wasn’t expecting anyone to see it. 

It was just a practice film. I called it ‘The Guitar 
Player’, because who’s going to rent an action 
movie called ‘The Guitar Player’? That was my 
joke to myself. 
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What did your kids think? 

They just kept turning around and looking at me 
like, “This movie shouldn’t even exist.” They were 
just blown away that one person could make this 
movie. I had no assistants, I had no-one pulling 
focus. I didn’t realise that was a job until later. 

I put the thing together with rubber bands 

and Scotch tape. I didn’t even know if I had 
anything recorded. Youre shooting one take of 
everything, going, “I don’t know if any of this is 
coming out.” I was shooting on film, on new film; 
that’s why it cost even $7,000. But it really blew 
them away. And then we watched Desperado and 
that really energised them. The part that really 
blew me away, just being Latin, was going, “Oh 
my God, it’s like you’re watching a movie from 
another planet, to see this Latin fire with 
Antonio and Salma, set in Mexico. Who makes 
movies like this?” I don’t know why more 
movies didn’t follow doing that. 


In one of the interviews you gave for the 
new box set, you said that you discovered 
Salma, just before making Desperado, on 

a Spanish-language talk show, because you 
didn’t speak Spanish, and were trying to 
learn it. But El Mariachi is in Spanish, so 
how much did you understand shooting that 
in Mexico? 

Yeah, I left that part of the story out of the whole 
myth of making El Mariachi, because people 
already didn’t believe that I made that movie by 
myself with no money. I’m not gonna tell them 
that I didn’t even speak the language! I was 
embarrassed. I was suddenly being put on all 
these Spanish talk shows and I didn’t know how 
to speak the language. I’d been trying to learn 
before I went down, but I never could. We didn’t 
speak it in the house. My parents encountered 

a lot of discrimination so they decided to give us 
American names, didn’t teach us Spanish so we 
didn’t have an accent at school. My own kids, 
they’re all fluent. They speak it better than I do, 
because we grew up with it in the house. But 

I didn’t [then]. Carlos, my main actor, was 

from that town, and he would do most of the 
translating. I would go, like, “Vamos a recordar,” 
which means, “Let’s remember.” I thought it 
meant, “Let’s record”! 


Speaking of Salma, you cast her in From 
Dusk Till Dawn in a role [vampire stripper 
Santanico Pandemonium] that’s clearly for 

a big-name actor. So you had faith in her. 
Quentin had been on set of Desperado and met 
her. And he brought me the Dusk Till Dawn script 
and said, “We can finally make this movie that 
nobody wanted to make because it was too 
weird.” I said, “There’s one thing in the script...” 
The main vampire woman is called Blonde Death 
— he thought Madonna should play that role. But 
I said, “It should be a Mexican character, because 
it’s in Mexico. What about that gal you met on 
Desperado?” He said, “Oh yeah, let me rewrite it 
for her!” It wasn’t even a Latin character before. 
But he had faith in her. 
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How did Desperado come about after El 
Mariachi hit? 

Columbia assigned me to a two-year writing/ 
directing deal and said, “What do you want to do 
next?” I hadn’t had time to think about it, really. 
So I said, “Well, you like Mariachi, why don’t 

we just make that again?” They said okay, but 
we needed to cast it up. I had just seen Antonio 
Banderas in Tie Me Up, Tie Me Down!, while 

I was in the medical hospital paying for Mariachi 
because that’s how fate worked, and I remember 
thinking he should be in an action film. 


So you had a hunch about Antonio Banderas 
doing action. But were you surprised by 
what he brought in terms of his physicality? 


Clockwise from 
above: Carolina 
(Salma Hayek) 
and El Mariachi 
(Banderas) 

join forces in 
Desperado; El 
Mariachi makes 
a comeback in 
Once Upon 

A Time In 
Mexico (2003); 
The original 

El Mariachi; 
Rodriguez and 
Banderas on set. 


I didn’t know that until we got to the set. We 
started discussing how to make the action 
different from other action movies, and 

I thought, “Look, man, you're in a mariachi 
outfit, you look like a bullfighter, let’s adopt 

a Latin flavour.” So we started coming up with 
stuff. I said, “I know it makes no sense, but whip 
your guns as if that makes the bullet go around 
the corner a little bit.” He was such a physical 
actor, doing everything at 100 miles an hour. 


How much was him, and how much a double? 
I don’t think we had a stunt double for him, 
because I didn’t really want anyone doing 

a big stunt when no-one could move like him. 
Everything you see him doing, you can see it’s 
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him. There was no face replacement back then. 
He did everything. Him jumping up on the bar, 
he almost broke his toe. He’s going around the 
bar, and he said, “There’s a tiny fan there, can 

I kick it?” I said, “Yeah, sure.” He didn’t realise 
it’s a Mexican fan, and it weighed a ton. They 
had to cut his boot off. That was the big stunt 
gone wrong, but it was a little thing. 


A few years later, you made Once Upon 

A Time In Mexico. Is it true you wrote the 
screenplay in six days in 2001 because of an 
impending strike? 

About a week, yeah. It still had sections of action 
sequences that said, all in bold, “Mini-Road 
Warrior action sequence, very cool details to 
follow.” You know, placeholders. It was the end 
of March, when Spy Kids premiered, and I was 
talking to Antonio and said, “Do you want to do 
another Desperado? We can do it before the 
strike.” He said, “Sure, man. You got a script?” 

I said, “You'll have it next Wednesday.” Then 

I go home and I couldn’t find any of the 

stuff I thought I had written for it over the years. 
I only found a couple of scenes of the CIA agent, 
the Johnny Depp character. And I just started 
furiously writing. Didn’t leave the couch, and 


“Antonio did 
everything. He 
almost broke 
his toe.” 
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Left, top to bottom: Salma Hayek makes her memorable 
entrance as vampire queen Santanico Pandemonium in 
1996’s From Dusk Till Dawn; A musical interlude for El 


Mariachi in Desperado. 


Iremember my tear-filled eyes as it was 
being printed. I was so tired. I sent in the first 
draft, and [Sony] greenlit it so that we could 
start casting. 


You shot it in about seven weeks, right? 

We got down there so fast, we didn’t have guns. 
We had to get special government help to get 
them there in time, so we ended up with rubber 
guns for the first couple weeks. You see Antonio 
going like this (mimes spraying gunfire) and I’m 
trying to tell him, ‘Hey, try not to do this with 
your mouth!’ (Wakes noise of a machine gun) It 
was literally a seven-week shoot. 


Were you affected, story-wise, by cast 
availability? I’ve always wondered why 
Salma’s character, Carolina, is killed off and 
only seen in flashback. 

That was the reason. I called Salma and she said, 
“Tm not available, I’m shooting Frida, pre-strike. 
Can’t you do another time? I’ve been dying to do 
a sequel to this movie, now I’m fully immersed 
in Frida.” “Okay... you're dead [laughs] and we 
have flashbacks to the third movie that we don’t 
get to shoot.” Because I had the third movie in 
mind, that’s what I’d been working on. But that 
movie doesn’t exist anymore. We're going to do 
part four, and it’s gonna have flashbacks to a part 
three that doesn’t exist. And so I got her down 
for a day-and-a-half, or two days. 


We’re now over two decades on from that. 
Have you considered making a fourth part? 
Oh yeah. I’ve been wanting to reboot it or do 

a fourth part. The problem for me is that 
anything I go to write, there’s just so many 
shootings and kids getting killed. I don’t know if 
I could do something that glorifies guns, even in 
the comical sense that I did back then, because 
you make them look cool with the guns, and you 
don’t want people imitating. I’ve tried to think 
of ways to be weaponless and I might have 
something. But it makes you look at it with 
amore responsible eye. 


It would be interesting to see a Mariachi 
film in which he doesn’t kill anyone. 

You'd still have to have somebody killing 
something, even if it’s just knives or this and 
that. The whole thing about the guitar case is, 

it could have any kind of weapon in there. But 
that’s why you see me doing so many kids’ films. 
Let’s just make stuff for the family. The world’s 
turned into a garbage pail enough. Let’s not 
contribute to that. 


Still, the idea of Antonio playing an older 
Mariachi is intriguing. 

Yeah, definitely. I’ve seen in my head many 
different versions of that, and they’re all cool 
because he’s so awesome. Seeing him come back 
and play that with what he knows and what he’s 
been through would be really cool. 


THE MEXICO TRILOGY IS OUT ON 26 AUGUST ON 4K UHD 
AND BLU-RAY 
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SPOILER SPECIAL 


Abigail 
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FOR A DIRECTORIAL duo collectively known 
as Radio Silence, Matt Bettinelli-Olpin and Tyler 
Gillett like to make a lot of noise. Abigail, their 
follow-up to Ready Or Not, Scream and Scream 
VI, is ariotously entertaining blend of haunted- 
house horror, gory-as-hell vampire flick, and 
Usual Suspects-style crime thriller. Here, they 
talk us through some of its key moments. 


OPENING SCENE 


“Tt just made sense to start the movie with the 
linchpin of the story, and show her in the most 
seemingly innocent way,” says Gillett of the film’s 
beginning, in which a ballerina (Alisha Weir) 
performs a show on an empty stage, in an empty 
theatre. As she does so, we meet a gang of 
criminals planning to kidnap her for ransom. 
What they don’t know is that this is a set-up, and 
that Abigail is not only in on it, but the author of 
all their pain. “This whole thing is a performance 
for her own entertainment,” adds Bettinelli- 
Opin. “And here are the characters that she’s 
going to be using as the audience.” 


THE UNUSUAL SUSPECTS 


With Abigail safely tied up in a spooky old house, 
the gang — each given names of Rat Pack 
members by their mysterious boss Lambert 
(Giancarlo Esposito) — gathers. Joey (Melissa 


Barrera), who has been assigned to look after 
Abigail, shows off by quickly profiling each of 
them, from spiky ex-cop Frank (Dan Stevens) to 
wiseass hacker Sammy (Kathryn Newton). “We 
love the trope of having a character display 
atalent or skill that puts them far ahead of the 
audience,” says Gillett. “We needed that moment 
to get the audience on Joey’s side.” 


THE FIRST DEATH 


After nearly 36 minutes of set-up and getting- 
to-know-yous, one of the crew — stoner 
getaway driver Dean (Angus Cloud, in his last 
film appearance before his death in 2023) — 

is mauled by an unseen force. And then 
decapitated. “We had a lot of conversations 
about how and when to enter the horror part of 
the movie,” says Gillett. “It will always be a bit 
controversial that we waited so long, but it was 
totally by design. We were very aware of that 
Alien structure, and talked about how fun it is, 
as an audience-member, to live in dread.” 


THE REVEAL 


Finally, 50 minutes in, comes confirmation of 
what the audience knew, but crucially our heroes 
did not: Abigail is not a young girl. In fact she is, as 
Frank puts it, “a fucking vampire”. “A ballerina 
vampire,” corrects Sammy. “We wrote and talked 


os 


through multiple versions that had that reveal 
happening at different times,” admits Gillett. “We 
knew the reveal was going to be in the trailer, so 
we had to rattle-test every scene. So even though 
that reveal is going to hit at the 50-minute mark, 
the 15 minutes leading up to it are still really fun 
and full of great character moments.” 


DANCE OF THE DEAD 


In acallback to that opening scene, the Rat Pack 
is treated to a dance number, as Abigail pirouettes 
with an unorthodox dance partner: the headless 
corpse of Dean. “We're trying to find ways to 
infuse the tone we love, which is absurd, but also 
macabre and disgusting,” laughs Gillett. “On the 
day, when we were doing the tech rehearsal, 
Alisha had this amazing idea to stare longingly 
into the neck stump and drape Dean’s dead hand 
on her face.” Typical teenage behaviour, really. 


CAGED HEAT 


After cat-and-mouse games galore, Abigail is 
finally captured by the remaining quartet. But 
when they leave Frank alone with her, he sells 
them out. “One of the big moving pieces during 
development was, ‘Who is the bad guy?” says 
Bettinelli-Olpin. “A lot of credit goes to Dan 
Stevens, because he came in on that first day and 
you could see, ‘Oh, he’s so good at being a dick.’ So 


we added that line about power and control at the 
very last minute, and really steered into this idea. 
Frank is just a gigantic piece of shit.” 


FANGED FRANK 


So much so that Frank makes the ultimate power 
play, becoming a vampire in the film’s final act so 
he can kill Abigail and seize control of her crime 
empire. And so the stage is set for a battle royale 
as Joey and Abigail team up to try to stop him. “In 
the original draft, it was Frank and Joey versus 
Abigail,” reveals Gillett. “But we also had this 
notion of wanting Joey and Abigail to team up, 
and wanting that relationship to actually matter 
and mean something.” Bettinelli-Olpin nods, and 
adds, “If you watch any of the original Universal 
Monster movies, the monsters aren’t really bad. 
As we were making it, Abigail being wholly bad 
felt false to us, and a little cheap.” 


DADDY'S HOME 


Things soon look bleak for Joey when Abigail’s 
dad, who’s been teased throughout as a terrifying 
crime boss called Lazar, arrives and turns out 

to be the vampire to end all vampires, only 

for Abigail to intervene and save Joey’s neck. 
Literally and metaphorically. The dad — played 
by Matthew Goode — is a deliberately old-school 
bloodsucker. “We were very excited about the 
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idea that we’ve just made a new take on vampires 
that subverts the vampire thing, and then in 

the last five minutes this handsome, sexy, 
charming vampire walks into the movie,” 

adds Bettinelli-Olpin. 


COUNT DADULA? 


There were rumours, when Abigail began 
filming, that it was a very loose remake of a fairly 
obscure Universal Horror called Dracula’s 
Daughter. But the film never goes so far as to 
confirm Lazar’s true identity. “Dracula, the 

idea of it was very alluring in early drafts,” 

says Bettinelli-Olpin. “And then as the movie 
developed, and we figured out who the other 
characters were, the Dracula thing started 

to feel less exciting. It started to feel like 

a post-credit tag.” Gillett adds, “There was 

even aversion where he said, ‘Oh, I killed 

that motherfucker 200 years ago. Dracula’s 
nothing!” In the end, they decided not to stoke 
Bram Stoker’s fire one more time. “[We thought], 
‘Let’s just make this our vampire movie,” says 
Bettinelli-Olpin. “Having Dracula in it overtly 
took away some of that for us.” It’s not like 
there’s a shortage of Dracula movies. But there’s 
only one ballerina vampire movie. 


ABIGAIL IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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Twenties 


JAMES CAGNEY IS A BIG SHOT IN 
RAOUL WALSH'S CLASSIC 


WORDS KIM NEWMAN 


IT USED TO be accepted that 1939 was 
Hollywood’s greatest year — though the fact 
that the champ of the Class of 39 was the 
now-considered-iffy Gone With The Wind has 
eroded its status as an apogee somewhat. It 
was a year of super-productions, including the 
likes of Stagecoach, The Wizard Of Oz, Son Of 
Frankenstein, The Hunchback Of Notre Dame, 
The Cat And The Canary and Gunga Din. 

The complaints still heard, that all the studios 
greenlight are reboots, sequels and remakes, 
started here. Many of these 1939 hits are 
stories which had been done before, now done 
bigger: all-star casts, talkie redos of silent 
blockbusters, optional Technicolor, and studio 
craftsmanship at its peak. The foundation 
genres of American cinema — Western, horror, 
fantasy, musical, adventure — had been around 
long enough to merit sum-of-all-that-came- 
before movies. The gangster film was given 

the super-production treatment with The 
Roaring Twenties. 

Prime mover of the project was Mark 
Hellinger, a New York journalist whose ‘Behind 
The News’ column was syndicated in 174 
newspapers. He was hired by Warner Bros. 
as writer/producer, specifically to maintain the 
ripped-from-the-headlines tradition the studio 
inaugurated in the early 1930s with gangster and 
crime movies like Little Caesar and The Public 
Enemy. Hellinger was a big enough name to 
feature in all the publicity and have his byline on 
an on-screen preface: “It may come to pass that, 
at some distant date, we will be confronted with 
another period similar to the one depicted in this 
photoplay. If that happens, I pray that the events, 
as dramatized here, will be remembered. In this 
film, the characters are composites of people 
I knew, and the situations are those that actually 
occurred. Bitter or sweet, most memories 
become precious as the years move on. This film 
isa memory — and 1am grateful for it.” Hellinger 
drew on the lives of bootlegger Larry Fay (the 
model also for Jay Gatsby) and nightclub hostess 
Texas Guinan (whose catchphrase was “Hello, 
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THE EMPIRE MASTERPIECE 


The Roaring 


suckers!”), but the multi-authored script is 
peppered with true-life incidents, borrowings 
from earlier movies, factoids about the ins and 
outs of the Prohibition-era booze racket and big- 
city insider knowledge. Raoul Walsh, an industry 
veteran but new to Warners, signed to direct. The 
leading man, playing regular Joe-turned-big shot 
Eddie Bartlett, could only be James Cagney. 

In The Public Enemy, Cagney had incarnated 
the gangster as ultimate ‘don’t do this’ cautionary 
tale — glamorous, exciting, sexy, sexually twisted, 
sharply dressed, smart-mouthing, instinctively 
violent and ultimately delivered dead to his nice 
old mother’s doorstep like a delivery of bullet- 
riddled meat. The gangsters of the early 1930s 
were all like that — essentially, monsters (which 
didn’t stop kids wanting to talk like them, dress 
like them and own fast cars and tommy guns too). 
Eddie Bartlett is different. With the national 
insanity of Prohibition over, movies could admit 
that many folks who went into the illegal-liquor 
business weren’t homicidal maniacs (at least 
at first) but unemployed and ill-treated war 


veterans who saw an opportunity to flout an 
unpopular law, meet a public demand and make 
a huge profit. 

Everyman Eddie lives through a great deal of 
history, and narrated montages (edited by future 
director Don Siegel) tell the story of the coming 
of Prohibition, the high times of the hip-flask and 
bathtub-gin era, the growth of the rackets, the 
chaos of gang wars on the streets, and the Wall 
Street bubble and crash. The film even highlights 
changes in media (the development of radio), 
hairstyles (this year, it’s bobbed), fashion 
(hemlines up) and music (syncopated). It 
features as many songs as a musical and may offer 
the first nostalgia-promoting soundtrack, raiding 
the Warner Bros. catalogue of 1920s hits (‘I’m 
Just Wild About Harry’, ‘Melancholy Baby’, ‘Bye 
Bye Blackbird’, ‘Ain’t We Got Fur’) the way 
American Graffiti dug out rock’ roll singles. 

The top-billed leading lady is Priscilla Lane 
as the good girl Eddie loves but can’t be with, but 
she’s upstaged by the supporting cast. Humphrey 
Bogart, the lead in Walsh’s next gangster hit (High 
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Sierra) and soon to be the defining antihero of the 
1940s, is Eddie’s associate George, a shark-grinning 
sadist who shoots a teenage German soldier 20 
seconds before the armistice is announced and 
is delighted to find that the NCO who gave him 
a hard time in the army is now a guard at the 
warehouse he’s robbing. “Well, if it isn’t my old 
sergeant,” he sneers, emptying his gat into the 
guy’s gut. If George is Eddie’s worst side, his 
saving grace is Panama Smith, played by severely 
underrated Gladys George in the performance of 
a lifetime as an “off-key canary” who gets stuck 
on Eddie in the good times and sticks with him 
on the way down. The film shows Prohibition to 
be ridiculous and dangerous, but Cagney charts 
Eddie’s course from teetotal milk-drinker to 
unshaven, shaky drunk with frightening realism. 
Earlier gangster films are about a single hood 
— usually a thinly veiled version of Capone, 
Dillinger or other famous public enemy — but 
The Roaring Twenties is a portrait of its times. 
It’s the model for the criminal history of America 
epics of Francis Ford Coppola and Martin 


Clockwise from 
main: Humphrey 


Bogart, James 


Abner Biberman; 
Soldiering on; 
Bootlegging 
business is 
booming; An 
iconi 


on the 


steps of a church. 


Scorsese, but they would take upwards of three 
hours to cover ground Hellinger and Walsh rattle 
through in a breathless 107 minutes. Maybe 
Cagney just talks faster than Pacino or De 
Niro. It’s almost exhausting to watch him 
speed-walk through 15 years of history 
which begin in the trenches and end on the 
steps of a church at Christmas with one of 
the star’s great death scenes. Having finally 
shot George, a wounded Eddie walks 
up towards the light with a final 
burst of energy then staggers 
down to die in the snow. Panama 
gives him a pithy obituary — “He 
used to be a big shot.” 


THE ROARING TWENTIES |S OUT ON DVD, 
BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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CHOSEN BY CHRIS HEWITT 


1 
(OUT NOW, DVD) | 
Steve Pemberton and Reece Shearsmith’s 
extraordinary achievement came to an end | 
with — naturally — its ninth series. All 55 

episodes are in this collection, which further | 
highlights what a gem the anthology show 

was. But whether it was making you laugh, 

scaring you shitless, or even moving you to 

tears, it never became solely about the twists, 
thanks to its co-creators’ excellent array of 
performances and precise writing. One of the 
great British series of the 21st century. 


P2 

(OUT 5 AUGUST, DVD/BR/DIGITAL) | 
A prequel that could have gone wrong in | 
countless (well, 666) ways. Yet, thanks to 

Arkasha Stevenson’s assured direction, and a 
wonderful no-holds-barred performance from 

Nell Tiger Free, this tale of how the Antichrist 
Damien Thorn came to be may be the 

scariest Omen film, and can stand head-to- | 
severed-head with Richard Donner’s original. 


_— | 
(OUT 26 AUGUST, BR) 

A true original from David and Nathan Zellner, 
what seems like a goof on paper (four 
Sasquatches, played by actors like an 
unrecognisable Jesse Eisenberg and Riley 
Keough, wander around the wilderness, 
fightin’ and ruttin’ their hearts out) is, in 
reality, glorious. Weird, profane and profound, 
it won’t be for everyone, but it’s a damn sight 
better than Bigfoot And The Hendersons. 


—— 

(OUT NOW, BR) 
James Foley’s all-star adaptation of the 
David Mamet play about real-estate agents 
scrabbling to survive in a dog-eat-dog 
world remains entirely wonderful on 
Blu-ray, with dialogue you could 
write a book about. MVP: Alec 
Baldwin’s Blake (left), who steals 
the entire film with a coruscating 
five-minute monologue written 
specially for the film. ABC — 
always be collecting. 
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Donald Sutherland 


OUR 
CRITICS 
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CHRIS 
HEWITT 
Loves the actor’s 
World Of Coca- 
Cola voiceover. 


IAN FREER 
Never knowingly 
brings negative 
waves. 


CHRISTINA 
NEWLAND 
Sutherland is 
her favourite 
Hawkeye. 


f-) 
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LIAM 
DEMPSEY 
Often sits on 
a park bench and 
talks to people 
about JFK. 
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FOUR EMPIRE WRITERS TACKLE THE INCREDIBLE 


4 


FILMOGRAPHY OF THE LATE ACTOR 


RUSSELL MOORCROFT 


Chris: So, then: Donald 
Sutherland. One of the great 
actors, who left behind an 
incredible filmography. 

Ian: I think I first saw Donald 
Sutherland when I was a kid. 
Kelly’s Heroes was a staple on 
ITV. Him saying, “Always with 
the negative waves,” is a saying 
in our family. 

Christina: At the risk of 
waxing lyrical about the great 
*70s American cinema, he’s 
right at the centre of all of it. 
Chris: The ’70s was his decade. 
But obviously his best film 
came out in 1989. Lock Up, 
which I expect to be number 
one on everyone’s lists. 

Ian: A dreadful film. He 

had a classic kind of actor’s 
career. He had a decade 

as a leading man, then he 

had a bad 1980s, and trailed off 
into scene-stealing cameos and 
character work. 

Liam: He started the ’80s very 
well with Ordinary People, 
which was obviously a big 
Oscar-winner. And he’s really 
great in that film. 

Chris: We should get it out of 
the way right now: he was never 
nominated for an Oscar. That’s 
kind of outrageous. 

Christina: It’s completely in 
keeping with the Oscars thing. 
They didn’t quite know how to 
place him or categorise him. 
Chris: What would you 

have given him an Oscar 
nomination, or maybe even 

an Oscar, for? 

Ian: Don’t Look Now. These 
days, you might have given 

a supporting one for JFK, where 
he’s in it for ten minutes or so. 
Chris: I can’t believe he wasn’t 
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nominated for that in the first 
place. That’s one of the great 
monologues in cinema history, 
isn’t it? He comes in as Mr X 
and has that voice, that gravitas 
that can sell that monologue. 
Ian: You haven’t got a clue 
what’s going on in that film at 
that point. You need him to 
come along and sum it up. 
Chris: Mr X-position is what 
they should have called him. 
Christina: I’d have gone for 
Ordinary People. 

Ian: Ordinary People gets 
arough ride. It’s the film that 
beat Raging Bull to the Oscar, 
so people tend to kick it. But 
it’s great. 

Liam: The scene where he is 
arguing with his wife over how 
she criticised him for what he 
was wearing to his son’s funeral 
is the most moving scene in the 
film. It’s so tragic. I’d have 
weirdly argued for a Best 
Supporting Actor nod for Pride 
& Prejudice. As Mr Bennet, 

I think he’s one of the best 
movie dads. 

Chris: What about the Hunger 
Games movies? I think there’s 
a younger generation who will 
only know him through his role 
as President Snow. I really 
admired the first two movies, 
and he’s great in them, but then 
they fell off a cliff. 

Liam: Catching Fire is very 
good. It’s the first film again, 
but literally better in every way. 
Christina: They’re not my cup 
of tea. But the thing about 
Sutherland, which marks him 
out no matter what he’s in, is 
that he was distinctive. 

Ian: Kiefer, his son, said he 
was one of the most important 


actors in the history of film. I’m 
not sure that’s true. He didn’t 
change the game. 

Christina: He’s idiosyncratic, 
and unpredictable. 

Chris: There aren’t many 
actors who you could make 
acase for them having been in 
the greatest sex scene of all 
time, the greatest death scene 
of all time, the greatest final 
shot of all time, and the 
greatest monologue of all time. 
I think you could realistically 
make a case for Donald 
Sutherland in all four of 

those categories. 

Tan: Okay, that’s why he’s 
important. 

Chris: When he died, I was 
looking for GIFs of him, and 
most things that came up were 
President Snow. Everything 
else was the end of Invasion 

Of The Bodysnatchers. 
Christina: Being a remake of 
an already classic film, it has no 


Sutherland does with his face 
in that final scene, it’s like 
he’s on strings or something. 
It’s like he’s being puppeted. 
It’s gruesome. 

Chris: When he became a star, 
he did it quickly. In The Dirty 
Dozen, which I love, he’s just 
one member of an ensemble, 
but three years later he’s 
starring in M*A*S*H and 
Kelly’s Heroes. 

Ian: It’s interesting that his 
breakthrough roles are in 
war films. Counterculture 
war films. 

Liam: I’m not a big fan of The 
Dirty Dozen. Kelly’s Heroes, 

I think, is completely superior. 
His role in that is not only 
iconic, but weirdly definitive. 
Sgt Oddball is so memorable: 
I think when a lot of people 
think of Donald Sutherland, 
they think of him. 

Christina: I associate him 


right to be as good as it is. What 


Portraits: Marco Vittur 


most with M*A*S*H, probably. 
He’s got a sprightly, very 
tongue-in-cheek, rebellious 
energy in that film. 

Liam: Klute is a weird one 

for me. I think it’s a very good 
film, but it’s Jane Fonda’s 
movie. She overshadows 
Sutherland completely. And it’s 
the least of Alan J. Pakula’s 
conspiracy trilogy. 

Christina: I saw it on 35mm 
afew months ago, and it was 
such an experience. It’s 
interesting that it’s so much 
about feminist consciousness 
and the struggle to maintain 
independence, yet it’s not 
named for the Jane Fonda 
character. But he is remarkable 
in it. There’s something really 
tender about his performance 
in that film. They have great 
chemistry. Fonda and 
Sutherland were an item for 
awhile in real life, and that 
bleeds onto the screen a bit. 


Tan: In the ’70s he also 

did Fellini’s Casanova, 
Bertolucci’s 1900, and The 
Eagle Has Landed. 

Chris: I love Donald 
Sutherland, but in the last 

he may have the worst Irish 
accent in movie history. 

Tan: He has a twinkle in 

that film! 

Chris: So he does. 

Christina: I felt so guilty not 
putting a Bertolucci film in my 
top ten. 

Chris: Fuck it, I voted for Dr. 
Terror’s House Of Horrors. 
We're all allowed one wild- 
card choice. 

Christina: I like Outbreak. 
Ian: What’s the argument 

for Outbreak? 

Christina: Monkey pandemic? 
Chris: ‘Youth Hostelling With 
Chris Eubank’? 

Liam: It’s got to be Ad Astra. 
It’s my personal favourite film 
of his; he has a perfectly fine 


supporting role in it. 
Christina: It’s a male weepy. 
Sutherland was never afraid 
to show vulnerability, and 
often played men who are 
struggling with having to be 
pillars of strength. 

Liam: That brings it back to 
Pride & Prejudice. He gets the 
final shot of that film. He’s 
weeping with happiness, 
openly. 

Christina: It’s interesting that 
he played more villainous roles 
as his career progressed. 
Chris: As he got into the final 
15 years of his life, and he 

was this white-haired elder 
statesman, he also did a bunch 
of movies where he got killed 
off early on, to provide 
motivation for the hero to kick 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 
WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


ass — The Italian Job, The 
Mechanic, Horrible Bosses. 
Liam: And he brings it. He does 
not phone it in. 

Chris: Not even in Mr. 
Harrigan’s Phone, which is 
about a phone. We've talked 
about the great monologue, 
which is JFK. The great 
ending is debatable — could 

be Dr. Terror’s House Of 
Horrors, but Invasion Of The 
Bodysnatchers is one of the 
greatest final shots in movie 
history. There is also a great 
death scene and a great sex 
scene and they both come in 
the same film: Lock Up. Only 
kidding, it’s Don’t Look Now. 
Ian: Nic Roeg is the MVP of 
that film. I think it’s the cutting 
of that sequence, the sex scene, 
that lifts it. 

Christina: It’s one of the great 
films about grief. It’s about 
arationalist who’s trying so 
hard to hold it together, and in 
the end can’t. It’s such a special 
film. And it’s also one of the 
great city films. When I went to 
Venice for the first time, it was 
all I could think about. That 
film haunts your steps when 
you walk around that city. 
Chris: I imagine tourism 
plummeted in Venice for 

a couple of years after that. 
Liam: It’s weird that two of his 
best roles are grieving fathers. 
Chris: I assume Warden 
Drumgoole in Lock Up is also 

a grieving father. That’s why 
he’s such a dick. 

Liam: Don’t Look Now is one 
of the groundbreaking horror 
films. A24 base their entire 
ethos on that film. 

Ian: It’s not horrific for an 
hour or so. It’s a guy trying to 
deal with the death of his child 
and his wife falling apart in 
front of him. 

Liam: And that increases the 
impact of the end, right? That 
ending is cut for maximum 
impact and utter horror. 
Christina: I can remember the 
first time I watched. I’d not had 
it spoiled. It’s another great, 
‘WHAT THE FUCK? ending. 
Chris: Right, enough 
squabbling. Let’s vote! 
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DON’T LOOK NOW 
(1973) 


a) 


THE TOP TEN 


INVASION OF THE BODY 


SNATCHERS (1978) 


ORDINARY PEOPLE 
(1980) 


KLUTE 
(1971) 


KELLY’S HEROES 
(1970) 


M*A*S*H 
(1970) 
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THE DIRTY DOZEN 
(1967) 


PRIDE & PREJUDICE 
(2005) 


AD ASTRA 
(2019) 
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Working directly from the original animation model 
Ben Southwell in collaboration with Raven Armoury 
have produced this limited edition bronze of Talos Awakes 


No longer in production, only a small number of bronzes remain available 


Based on effects characters created by Ray Harryhausen for a Charles H. Schneer Production 
TM & © Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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motoring. Our team bring you 
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with eye-popping photography and 
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FINAL CUT 


major stage roles in Joyce, Beckett and 
Shakespeare. Yes, she’s played Lady Macbeth — 
but also Tamora in Titus Andronicus, who makes 
Lady M look like the Vicar Of Dibley. She’s in 
Ballykissangel, The Crown and Derry Girls. The 
Northern-Irish-made post-apocalypse drama 
The Survivalist (2015), in which her daughter is 
Mia Goth, introduced her as a witchy genre 
presence. Since then, she’s become a regular 
with striking roles in weird films: Beast (the 
policewoman who really, really wants Johnny 
Flynn to be guilty), Mandy (as one of Linus 
Roache’s vicious stoner disciples), Sea Fever (the 
fisherwoman who takes Hermione Corfield’s red 
hair as abad omen — which it is), She Will (a senior 
witch haunting Alice Krige), All You Need Is Death 
(passing on a cursed folk song in a terrifying 
vocal turn), Sunrise (crime-boss matriarch) and 
the disposable Tarot (plot-explaining survivor of 
of the curse’s last outbreak). 

Fouéré’s highest-profile film role is Melusine 
—a benevolent French witch — in Fantastic 
Beasts: The Crimes Of Grindelwald, but more 
typical of her work is The Northman — as the 
High Priestess of Sacrifice, she has the singular 
distinction of playing the most insane female 
character in a film that also has Anya Taylor- 
Joy as a sorceress and Bjork as a phantom 
visionary. In Cult Killer, Fouéré’s icy aristocrat 
gets a Bond-villain build-up — then dominates 
the screen when her character finally appears, 
a toxic mass of contempt, snobbery, sadism and 
arrogance who brings a real chill to a set-up we’ve 
seen dozens of times — the preening, untouchable 
monster with a heroine strapped to a torture 
chair forced to listen to her speechifying. 


OLWEN FOUERE 


JON KEEYES’ Irish-made, anonymously titled 
Cult Killer is a solid-enough modern noir, with 
Alice Eve as an alcoholic ex-librarian private 
detective who’s survived hideous abuse. She 
teams up with the serial-killer vigilante (Shelley 
Hennig) who stabbed her mentor (Antonio 
Banderas, mostly in Yoda-type training 
flashbacks) to bring down a highly placed gang 
of torture-porn enthusiasts. Eve is good, the 
story has twists and it’s suitably grim/angry... 
but the performance you remember comes from 
Olwen Fouéré, who is fast moving in on Lin 
Shaye’s ‘mature woman in bizarre role’ territory. 
In the last decade, Fouéré has gone from 
you-know-the-face to her-name-in-the-credits- 
guarantees-at-least-one-good-scene status. 

When the rights-holders of the Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre franchise wanted to ape 
recent Halloweens with a reboot which brings 
back the final girl of the first film as a hardened 
veteran, they found Marilyn Burns — Sally in 
Tobe Hooper’s 1973 film — had passed away. 
Fouéré took the role, which she knocked out of 
the park — though the rest of the film was as 
convincing as you'd expect from a movie which 
tries to pass off Bulgaria as Texas. Fouéré’s 
spooky cred goes all the way back to The Sleep 
Of Death (1980), one of the first Irish horror 
films, in which she plays ‘Second Maid’. 

Born in Ireland to Breton parents, Fouéré 
has a distinguished theatre career — her voice is 
as memorable as her face — and she’s ticked off 


CRYPT KEEPERS 


Z MATTHEW BRAZIER 


Top to bottom: Olwen Fouéré in Texas Chainsaw Massacre; 
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Fouéré with Mia Goth in The Survivalist. 


(DIGITAL) 

This starts like a simple 
meld of Shallow Grave and 
Deliverance — four guys 
on a hunting trip find 
a holdall of cash with bad 
consequences — but gets 
wilder and weirder with the 
arrival of dapper Sidney 
(director Geo Santini), who 
wants his money back and 
knows more than he 
should. Recommended. 


(DIGITAL) 
Drunk cop Samuel 
L. Jackson shows up 
in Edinburgh, where 
a dismemberer he failed to 
catch in Chicago seems to 
be killing again. Local ‘tec 
Gianna Capaldi puts up 
with his ‘help’. Vincent 
Cassel plays a genius with 
a call sign for a character 
name (‘Walker Bravo’). 
A murky serial-killer thriller. 


(DVD, DIGITAL) 
Joachim Hedén loves 


a trapped-underwater tale: 


Breaking Surface and The 
Dive even share a script. 
This thriller traps careless 
scuba twits in a sunken, 
shark-infested ship. The 
late Julian Sands is a 
too-infirm-to-dive-again- 
unless-he-REALLY-has-to 
specialist. A tad silly but 
delivers some drama. 


(DIGITAL) 
Professional tracker Sonya 
Walger is particularly suited 

to pursuing the unwitting 
carrier (Hayley Erin) of a 28 
Days Later-style plague 

because she herself suffers 
from an incurable condition. 
John Rosman’s pandemic- 
era paranoia picture offers 
a pared-down chase story 
with terrific performances 

and escalating suspense. 


(DIGITAL) 

I'd happily take credit for 
this: a solid found-footage 
horror with great work 
from Bianca and Chiara 
D’Ambrosio as teen 
twins enveloped by 
unnatural darkness in 
their luxury LA home 

— but the director is my 
soundalike doppelganger, 

Kim Noonan. It’s simple, 
basic and the scarier for it. 
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LOOKING BACK, FROM WITNESS 
TO WESTERNS, WITH THE BEST 
DOOR-OPENER IN THE BIZ 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


VIGGO MORTENSEN WAS made for Time 
Capsule. “When I look at a photo album, or 
pictures of myself, of my family, 90 per cent of 
what I’m looking at is outside the frame, usually 
remembering what the weather was, who was 
alive then, who was married, how I was doing,” 
he tells Empire. “It’s all these things that are 
extraneous, that are outside the photograph. 
That’s what I remember. And it’s the same when 
Isee a movie still.” The tricky thing for Empire 
was choosing images that would not only jog the 
memory of the 65-year-old star-director of The 
Dead Don’t Hurt, but which would cover an 
astonishing four-decade career. We think we 
just about managed it. 


HURRY UP AND WAIT 
THE DEAD DON’T HURT (2023) 


“Vicky [Krieps, who plays Holger’s wife, 


A SHARP LANCE 
FALLING (2020) 


“That was a very intense scene. Lance 
[Henriksen] was just possessed. He would 
drive me, and I would provoke him, and it was 


TEXTBOOK 


Vivienne] is actually not doing the scene at this really a cathartic, amazing scene. At the end, GREEN BOOK (2018) caer 
point. This is waiting to do a shot, and we’re when we did what you see there, it was dead “This is an extremely complex scene in terms of $ 5 
looking at a beautiful view. This is in the state quiet. Lance wasn’t even able to talk. He went Mahershala’s [Ali, who plays Dr Don Shirley] Se 
of Durango, Mexico, probably about a half-hour to the bathroom and he passed by the video character, his pride, his vulnerability, and as 
drive from where we shot the town. It was such monitor where all the crew was, and he came there’s an impatience in my character. It’s £ 3 
a tranquil, beautiful, autumnal afternoon back and said, ‘Oh, they’re crying back there,’ acrucial moment in their relationship, definitely. = 8 
and we’re just pensive in this moment. I like That was a milestone. It bonded everyone, and I’m really glad you picked this. It’s a tricky shot B5 
her posture. She looks different. She almost everybody then knew what the stakes were. because it takes us out the door all the way to 3 g 
doesn’t look like Vicky. She looks like Meryl We had to earn that scene throughout the rest the car, and it’s an ambitious thing to do. But it ee 
Streep there.” of the movie.” really worked. It felt a little bit like doing a play.” IO 
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WITNESS HIM 
WITNESS (1985) 


“This is the first movie I wasn’t cut out of.” 
(Empire: “One way to guarantee not being cut out 
is to stand in a shot with Harrison Ford.”) “Yeah, 
that would have been hard to cut out. Today they 
could digitally remove you if they wanted to. The 
day I got this job, I was living in New York and 
was offered a part in Shakespeare In The Park in 
New York. And I was also offered one day’s work 
in this movie, Witness, for Peter Weir. My agent 
said, “You know, you can do a play anytime, you 
live in New York, but it’s not every day Peter Weir 
comes through town.’ I took the train down to 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and after my scene 
Iwas supposed to leave and go back to New York. 
But as I was having lunch, Peter Weir came up 
and said, ‘What are you doing for the next six 
weeks? I’m going to give Alexander Godunov 

a younger brother. You just tag along. You're kind 
of another witness in the story.” And I really 
enjoyed it. I’m glad I did this instead of the play.” 


FELL-OW-SHIP OF THE RING 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS: THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE RING (2001) 


“There’s something interesting here. If you 
look closely at my left eye, under the eye is sort 
of dark and a bit swollen. It’s heavily made-up 
to cover up an accident that happened the 
day before we shot this. This was on a Monday 
and on the Sunday the actors playing the Hobbits 
invited me to go surfing near Wellington. 

I said, ‘Sure, I'll try it. I’ve never surfed before, 
what the hell.’ And the first time I tried it, 

I was so happy that when I came off the board, 

I leapt out of the water. But the board had 
gone straight up in the air and when it came 
down, it hit me right on the cheekbone. I had 
a massive black eye, and the whole side of my 
face was swollen. So if you look at that scene, 
I’m mainly hiding the left side of my face for the 
whole scene.” 


ONE DOOR OPENS 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS: THE TWO 
TOWERS (2002) 


(Empire: “A lot of people have called this the 
greatest door-opening moment in movie history.”) 
“That’s funny. I don’t recall the conversation 
[with Peter Jackson], but I think there’s an 
urgency here. I do remember just making sure 
Thit both doors at the same time so they opened 
together from the other side. In some sense, it 
was just another shot to me. I’m glad people 

like it! I’m glad they don’t say it’s the worst 
door-opening in movie history.” 


FINAL CUT 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
AHISTORY OF VIOLENCE (200s) 


“This is us rehearsing. I think Ed Harris is 
running the lines, and it’s before David 
[Cronenberg, director] put all the other actors 
in there. This is where he’s confronting me 
and he’s insisting I’m not who I keep saying 
Iam. Ed’s avery truthful actor. He’s really 
staring through you, and I really had to be at 
my best. It’s a nice stand-off. And after this, 
he said, ‘Hey, I’m gonna make a Western, 
Appaloosa. I want you to have a look at that.’ 
A year later we were shooting.” 


ANOTHER GRAND ENTRANCE 
CAPTAIN FANTASTIC (2016) 


“We all knew this was going to be a good 
moment. Obviously we stick out like sore 
thumbs in this crowd. I was more aware that we 
were going to have an impact walking through 
those doors than in Lord Of The Rings. [Director] 
Matt Ross was extremely efficient — we did a lot 
that day. Ultimately, even though we have this 
bold entrance and I have this big speech, the end 
result is kind of humiliating for my character, 
and depressing for the whole family. It’s a high 
and alow at the same time.” 


THE DEAD DON’T HURT |S OUT NOW ON DIGITAL AND ON 
12 AUGUST ON BLU-RAY 
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Immaculate 


DIRECTOR MICHAEL MOHAN 
ON THE ASTONISHING FINAL SHOT 
OF HIS HORROR MOVIE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 
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THE ORIGIN 


It’s one of the most startling endings to a horror 
movie — or, in fact, any movie — in recent years. 
For much of its running time, Michael Mohan’s 
Immaculate has been mainly founded on 
shadows and suspense, as Sydney Sweeney’s 
young novitiate finds that the Italian convent 
she’s just joined is actually a breeding 
programme for the second coming of Christ. 
Nun more gnarly. 

But nowhere near as gnarly as the film’s 
denouement, in which Sweeney’s heavily 
pregnant Cecilia, having eluded the clutches 
of the sect, gives birth to the baby, bites off its 
umbilical cord and then, having gazed at it in 
horror, picks up a rock and bludgeons it to 
death. “The ending certainly leaves a mark,” 
laughs Mohan. “It’s what I live for, when a 
character has to make an unthinkable choice, 
or a film goes beyond the boundaries of 
human decency. That’s what I look for as 
a filmmaker.” 

That wasn’t the film’s original ending, 
though. If you want to know how Immaculate 
originally turned out when Sweeney (who also 
produced) first read the script ten years ago, you 


won't have that far to look. “Let’s just say there’s 
another pregnant-nun movie out there that has 
an ending that is very similar to the ending we 
would have had,” says Mohan. Rent or buy The 
First Omen for details. 

When Sweeney, with whom Mohan had 
worked several times before, gave him the 
screenplay, he knew he didn’t want to use that 
ending. “I was like, ‘She has to kill this baby.” 

It isn’t just for shock value — you could argue 
that Cecilia is putting the baby, which isn’t 
breathing normally, out of its misery, or doing 
her bit to save the world from whatever the 
baby would represent. For Mohan, there’s 
something more. “To me, there’s something 
larger that’s a rejection of the tenets of 
religion that you no longer believe in,” he says. 
“This is Cecilia regaining her independence 
from the patriarchal systems she had once 
subscribed to.” 


THE SHOOT 


Two more things make the ending stand 

out: first, there’s the power of Sweeney’s 
performance, screaming and shrieking in rage 
and pain and righteous fury with a force that 


FINAL CUT 


UNDER PARIS DIRECTOR XAVIER GENS ON HIS 
DEBT TO THE WELSH ACTION MAESTRO 


~~ __F 
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Mohan doesn’t 
show the baby at 
any point, but 
a creature was 
made for the scene, 
to give him options 


4 in the edit suite. 


The director gave 
\ Sweeney the 

freedom to choose 

the moment when 


Cecilia would 


give birth. 
The sound of the RIGHT AT THE end of Xavier Gens’ gloriously daft French shark 
baby’s fractured thriller Under Paris (aka ‘Shark De Triomphe’, ‘Deep Bleu Sea’, ‘In 
breathing is actually Seine’, ‘Chomp Elysées’ and a hundred other titles suggested by 
an asthmatic cat fans after it hit big on Netflix in June) comes the credit, “Xavier 
= 4 wheezing and Gens remercie”. And, among the many people the director 
gurgling. remercies the hell out of, one name stands out: Gareth Evans, 
the director of The Raid and The Raid 2. 
seems, frankly, supernatural. “I wish “For me, it was important. He’s like a big brother, teaching me 
I could say I brought her aside The rock Sweeney how to make my work better,” Gens tells Empire. “On Under Paris, 
and whispered some magic words used was real, and he was talking about the pace and the visuals.” In fact, the French 
into her ear,” says Mohan, “but that’s found at the site. director and the Welsh wizard have known each other for a few 
all Sydney.” years, and worked together on the first season of Gangs Of 
The second thing is that she did it London, which Evans co-created. 


in a single take, because Mohan decided 
very early on to present it all in a single shot, 
locked tight on Sweeney’s bloodied face. 


Gens says that he took inspiration from Evans for both 
Under Paris and his previous movie, 2023’s Farang. “Since 
we did Gangs Of London together, | was learning so much 
“Ultimately, it’s the most simple possible from him, from his resilience, from his passion,” adds Gens. 
choice. And I didn’t question whether I’d be “| changed my way of working. | did an entire pre-viz of my 
able to pull it off because I had Sydney.” And —_ film before | shot, and he did the same on Havoc, so | just 
so Mohan, Sweeney and their crew found : mimicked his process. Before, | was not working this 
themselves on an Italian hilltop outside Rome way. | was just a young Padawan.” 
in February 2023, filming her screaming her Now, the circle is complete. When Empire 
lungs out. “Take one is what is in the movie,” speaks to Gens, he’s in Cardiff, resuming his 
confirms Mohan. “The happiest accident of my role as Evans’ second-unit director on the 
entire career was when she puts her face really afore-mentioned Havoc, the long-awaited 
close to the lens, and fogs the lens with her Tom Hardy actioner which has restarted after 
breath. I was like, ‘Gosh, the take is ruined,’ a lengthy production delay. “Whenever you 
and then a second later it just naturally need me, I’m here as a friend,” says Gens. “I’m 
dissipated. I would never have thought to do here to support his vision. | can’t wait for the 


8 that. I love that part of it.” You could even say it audience to discover what a fantastic movie it 

= was divine intervention. is, because it’s really something unique.” Fin. 

> 
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The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
QUIZ 


EVERY MONTH, WE WILL TEST 
YOUR MOVIE KNOWLEDGE. 
ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH] 


SUPERMAN 
ON FILM 


Who was the first actor to play a live-action 
Superman, in a 1948 movie serial called, 
simply, Superman? 


Yet he was beaten to the punch in animation 
by Bud Collyer, who voiced Superman 
in a series of animated shorts produced by 
which studio? 


Who played young Clark Kent (not the 
baby) in Richard Donner’s Superman: 
The Movie? 


When Superman makes his first appearance 
in Superman: The Movie, and saves Lois, 

he says. “Easy, miss. I’ve got you.” What is 

her reply? 


= SEPTEMBER 2024 


In Superman III, Evil Superman does what to 
the Leaning Tower Of Pisa? 


Name the three Kryptonian baddies who are 
thorns in Superman’s side in Superman II. 


In Superman II, how does Clark Kent 
inadvertently reveal to Lois that he’s 
Superman? 


Long before he fought the last son of 

Krypton in Batman V Superman: Dawn Of 
Justice, Ben Affleck garnered critical acclaim for 
his turn as which tortured Superman actor? 


That same actor played Superman in a 1951 

movie called Superman And The Mole Men, 
which went on to spawn a long-running TV 
show. What was the name of that show? 


id In Man Of Steel, what does Superman 
tell Lois Lane that the ‘S’ on his chest 
stands for? 


| Which composer wrote the iconic theme for 
1978’s Superman: The Movie? 


| Who’s missing here? Noel Neill, Phyllis 
Coates, XX, Kate Bosworth, Amy Adams 


| Brandon Routh returned briefly to the role 
of Superman in which TV show? 


| With a worldwide gross of $874 million, 
which Superman-starring film is the 
highest-grossing to date? 


| What was the title of the ill-fated 

5 Superman project starring Nicolas Cage, 
written by Kevin Smith, produced by Jon Peters, 
and directed by Tim Burton? 


| Who was cast as Superman in George 
Miller’s equally ill-fated Justice League 
movie, cancelled just before filming began? 


17 Name the actor who will play Superman in 
James Gunn’s 2025 movie? 


| Mark Pillow played which Superman 
villain, specifically created for the big 
screen in Superman IV: The Quest For Peace? 


19 In Superman Returns, what is the name of 
Superman and Lois Lane’s young son? 


2 0 What was unusual about the marketing 
for the release of 2017’s Justice League? 
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Warner Bros. 


CROSSWORD 


ZEEE Ae 


ACROSS 


James, who’s one of the Magnificent Seven (6) 
Elaine May’s infamous flop (6) 
The Arquette sibling in Martin Scorsese’s After 
Hours (7) 
Could be Richardson, could be Wreck-It (5) 
Body Of — (Ridley Scott movie) (4) 
Borderlands’ robot (8) 
Actor whose films include Priscilla, 

Civil War and Alien: Romulus (6,6) 
Film for which Viola Davis won an Oscar (6) 
It’s the setting for The Rock (8) 
Nelson’s first name or Ashley’s last name (4) 

He’s played Rockhound, Khrushchev 
and Mr Pink (5,7) 
Its hero will welcome you to the party, 
pal (3,4) 
As played by Uma Thurman in a Percy Jackson 
film, or modelled by Ray Harryhausen (6) 
See 


DOWN 


Cate Blanchett-Rooney Mara drama (5) 

See 

It links Sadako and Sméagol (4) 

Charlotte Regan’s indie Britflick feature debut 

from last year (8) 

Perry, who played Alex Cross (5) 

Louis, esteemed director of Au Revoir Les 

Enfants (5) 

High — (Mike Leigh film) (6) 

The clique at Westerburg High (8) 

Statham movie co-starring Ryan Phillippe and 

Wesley Snipes (5) 

What once came under fire for the director of 
(7) 

Andrea Riseborough plays the title role in this 

Nicolas Cage movie (5) 

Who’s home in a Ferrell-Wahlberg comedy (5) 

It’s on the way according to the tagline of this 

Richard Lester film (4) 


FINAL CUT 


WIN 


CRITERION’S 
SUMMER TITLES 


WE HAVE NINE — nine! — summer sizzlers 
from The Criterion Collection for one lucky 
winner this issue. Released on 4K for the first 
time is Tom Cruise’s 1983 breakout movie 
Risky Business, with commentary from the 
now iconic star and director Paul Brickman. 
Then we have Brian De Palma’s magnum 
opus Blow Out, cited by Quentin Tarantino 
as one of his favourite films. Next up, Martin 
Scorsese’s boxer-biopic classic Raging Bull, 
with a director-approved 4K digital master. 
And rounding out the set: Dazed And 
Confused, The Power Of The Dog, Night 
On Earth, Dogfight, Slacker and Le Samourai. 
To enter, crack the crossword, solve 
the anagram and follow the instructions 
below. Good luck! 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE TO BUY AT] AMAZON.CO.U! 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 


[www.empireonline.com/crossword| and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 

26 August. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 

AUGUST’S ANSWERS 11 Tessa, 4 Déja Vu, 8 Eastern, 9 Nanny, 10 Anna, 11 Mendes, 14 Eileen, 16 Remake, 18 Hombre, 19 Bran, 
22 Still, 24 Grendel, 25 De Bont, 26 Paris. 11 The Lake House, 2 Susan, 3 Ayer, 4 Donkey, 5 Jan, 6 Vanessa, 7 Ryan Reynolds, 12 Duel, 
13 Team, 15 La Haine, 17 Wright, 20 Rider, 21 Deep, 23 Leo. ANAGRAM: 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 27 August or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 
or their immediate family. One winner will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire’s choice of winner is final, and no correspondence will be ented ino in this stead The: winner will 
be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winner a maximum of three times. If the winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end pit elect another winner at 
and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire's privacy poli 
Winner's personal det r to EUS CENEN of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required a 

Any questions, pleaso-om ill not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailin: 
For full T&Cs seq 
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FINAL CUT 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


tagecoach 


CHOSEN BY 
GEORGE MILLER 
(DIRECTOR) 


GEORGE MILLER: “I like moments from 
which I learn things about character. There 
is amoment in John Ford’s Stagecoach where 


they’ve pulled up in some sort of halfway house. 


And there’s a choice to go on to Lordsburg, 
and everyone is voting. And John Carradine, 
the father of all the Carradines, plays 

a gambler, and it comes to him. He’s sitting 
at a table. He’s been playing with cards, and 
when it comes to him to make a choice, he 
flips the card, very surreptitiously, so that 
only he and the audience can see what the 
card is. I’m always struck by that tiny gesture, 
which shows you all about one character in 
a multi-character piece.” 


While making a dangerous stagecoach run for 
Lordsburg, a group of people led by Curley 


E SEPTEMBER 2024 


Wilcox (George Bancroft) have discovered that 
they no longer have the military support they 
had reckoned on. Retreating into a station 
refreshment room, they have a debate about 
whether to press on, or turn back. Some of them, 
including Hatfield (John Carradine), sit down. 
Others stand. Doc Boone (Thomas Mitchell) 
crosses to the bar for sustenance. The Ringo 
Kid (John Wayne) stands laconically in the open 
doomay. Mrs Pickett (Marga Ann Deighton), 
who runs the refreshment room, marches across 
the room. 


MRS PICKETT: Now, you girls, set yourselves 
down. I'll get you something to eat. 


CURLEY: Now, folks, if we push on we can be 

in Apache Wells by sundown. Soldiers there will 
give us an escort as far as the ferry. Then it’s only 
a hoot and a holler into Lordsburg. 


Buck (Andy Devine) starts to offer his thoughts, 
but before he can finish his sentence, Curley 


carries on. 


CURLEY: We got four men can handle firearms. 
Five with you, Ringo. 


Doc Boone and Mr Pickett (Francis Ford) are at 
the bar, in high spirits. 


CURLEY: Doc can shoot, if sober. 


DOC: | can shoot. (He turns to face them, drunk 
as a skunk) | can shoot. 


Curley turns to Mrs Mallory (Louise Platt), 
a well-respected lady travelling with the party. 


CURLEY: Now, Mrs Mallory, | ain’t going to put 
a lady in danger without she votes for it. 


MRS MALLORY: I’ve travelled all the way here 
from Virginia. I’m determined to get to my 
husband. | won’t be separated any longer. 


Curley, satisfied, turns to another member of the 
party, Peacock (Donald Meek). 


CURLEY: What’s your vote, mister? 
PEACOCK: Well, I... 


RINGO: Where’s your manners, Curley? Ain’t you 
going to ask the other lady first? 


He’s referring to Dallas (Claire Trevor), who’s been 
largely shunned by the group so far on account 
of her history of prostitution. She looks up at 
Ringo in surprise. 


CURLEY: Well, what do you say? 


DALLAS: What difference does it make? It 
doesn’t matter. 


Gatewood (Berton Churchill), a supercilious 
banker standing next to Peacock, is not happy. 


GATEWOOD: | vote that we go on. | demand it! 
I’m standing on my legal rights! 


CURLEY: What do you say, Hatfield? 

The dapper and mysterious Hatfield (John 
Carradine), clad all in black, is sitting at the far 
end of the dinner table. He has a deck of cards 
on the table in front of him. He lifts it up so only 
he — and we, the audience — can see what it is. 


It’s an ace. 


HATFIELD: Lordsburg. 
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Now streaming 


ONLY MURDERS 
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Streaming August 27 
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